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no serious obstruction as yet from the Opposi- 

tion. Such criticism as is heard, indeed, comes 
mainly from its own supporters, who do not find the 
pace fast enough. The most notable instance of this 
is in the matter of the school-leaving age; but there is 
also some anxiety felt about one or two points of 
foreign policy—the Rhineland and Russia in particular. 
Mr. Henderson began by declaring that we should 
evacuate the Rhineland in company with the French 
and the Belgians, which smelt to some noses a little 
too much of the old subservience to the Quai d’Orsay. 
Last Wednesday, however, in reply to a question, he 
stated that the Government had not made, and were 
not contemplating, any bargains; we retained complete 
liberty to withdraw our troops as soon as it seemed 
expedient to do so. If the French are clear about that, 
and if they also realise that Mr. Henderson means (as 
we believe he does) to evacuate with the least possible 
delay, well and good. We do not want to quarrel with 
France, and it is far better that we should come out 
of the Rhineland with her than without her. But 
come out we must—and soon. 

* * * 

About the negotiations with Russia there is an element 
of comedy. Everyone, except a few anti-Bolshevik 
fanatics, wants to see the establishment of friendly 
working relations with the Soviet Government. But at 
present both the negotiating parties are in the position 
of chess-players manceuvring for position. Our own 
Labour Government is determined to show its ability 
to govern without unduly upsetting the bourgeoisie. 
It is not prepared to run the risk of a second Zinovieff 
letter or of any wild finance in connection with Russian 


TT Government is getting into its stride, with 


its leaders even profess, it is said, to regard Russia as a 
question of secondary importance. This attitude has 
been quickly realised by Moscow, and has already 
produced a violent reaction. The Soviet Government 
is angry with Mr. MacDonald for his declaration re- 
garding the conditions on which he is prepared to 
re-establish diplomatic relations, and is standing on its 
dignity. The new British Government is being attacked 
with a flow of personal vituperation as copious as 
that which was formerly directed against Sir Austen 
Chamberlain. Moscow, too, has its own conditions to 
put forward. This may be only comic relief for the 
delectation of the outside public; but we should not 
be surprised if the resumption of relations were a little 
farther off than most of us had hoped. 


* * * 


The first division of the new Parliament was on the 
‘* Safeguarding” amendment to the Address, which 
Labour and Liberals combined to defeat by a majority 
of 120. The result was a foregone conclusion, and the 
main interest of the debate for the Conservatives was in 
the discovery of Mr. Snowden’s intentions. These were 
not, however, made perfectly clear. There will, of 
course, be no new safeguarding duties imposed by him; 
the existing ones, if they run out of their statutory 
period, will not be renewed, and they may even be 
repealed on cause shown. But what is to happen to the 
McKenna duties on motor-cars, clocks, musical instru- 
ments and the rest, remains a Budget secret—-though a 
secret that perhaps is not hard to guess. Besides being 
thus overwhelmed in the House, the Safeguarders are 
suffering from the flouts and sneers of the full-blooded 
Protectionists on their own side. The official amendment 
was far too wishy-washy for Lord Beaverbrook, who is 
adjuring the Conservative Party to save its soul and lose 
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its skin by coming out for the taxation of imported 
corn and meat. But Mr. Baldwin and his friends are 
apparently not contemplating hara-kiri, and they turn a 
deaf ear to these solicitations. Mr. Amery, alone 
among the leaders, toys with the notion. He made a 
seductive speech on Tuesday about Free Trade within 
the Empire; but we doubt whether he will seduce the 
Dominions to take off tariffs, or this country to put them 
on, in pursuit of his Imperial ideal. 

* * ok 


Meanwhile, we have an object lesson on the other 
side of the Atlantic. No such tariff sensation has ever 
been known as that created by the new American 
Tariff Bill, passed at the dictation of the manufacturers’ 
associations. The situation is ironic and grotesque 
beyond description. Congress met in special session, 
ostensibly to deal with relief for the western farmers. 
The high-tariff ‘ lobby” got to work in Washington 
without the smallest pretence of scruple. The interests 
they represented claimed to have elected Mr. Hoover, 
and they were there to exact the full price. The duties 
were increased upon nearly a thousand commodities, 
the aim in hundreds of cases being to extinguish imports 
altogether. The clamour of opposition forced Senator 
Smoot, chairman of the Tariff committee, to allow the 
protests from foreign countries to be made public. 
They come from 38 Governments, and many of them 
are cries of plain despair. France is most concerned 
about the effect of the section which enlarges the power 
of the Customs to apply American valuation to goods 
going in. Austria, Spain, and Greece are among those 
who contend that their trade with the United States 
cannot survive the tariff. The South American re- 
publics declare that the goodwill created by President 
Hoover’s recent tour has been wiped out at a stroke. 
The hostility of Canada, of course, is unmeasured, and 
Mr. Phillips, the American Minister in Ottawa, has been 
appealing frantically to the President to save the 
Republic’s enormous trade with the Dominion. But 
Mr. Hoover is helpless. The Houses of Congress met 
and were dissolved in a raging fit of tariff fever. 

* * * 

The military conspiracy in Roumania has ended in a 
complete fiasco. Dr. Maniu acted quietly and quickly, 
and the conspirators were arrested before they had 
attempted to put their plans into execution. To all 
outward appearances, it was a rash and ill-organised 
attempt, and it is hardly conceivable that the Liberal 
opposition could have given even tacit approval to 
Colonel Stoica. That the revolt, however, was not 
entirely without significance is shown by Dr. Maniu’s 
resignation, and, although he has agreed to remain in 
office, he is obviously not very happy in his relations 
with the Regency. During the seven months he has 
been in office, Dr. Maniu has done well. He has 
abolished martial law and put a check on corruption. 
He has done away with terrorisation in the law courts. 
He has improved the lot of the peasant and the small- 
holder, and he has adopted a wise policy of conciliation 
towards the minorities. In carrying out his reforms, 
however, he has incurred the hostility of the political 
grafters and of the old Roumanians, who see in his 
success the death-blow to the methods by which they 
formerly held the country in subjection. It would be 
a tragedy if Dr. Maniu’s popular administration were to 
be swept away by subversive methods. 

* * * 


Are the Spaniards at last going to emerge from 
their dictatorship? Perhaps; but the new constitution 
promised by General Primo de Rivera does not look 
as if it meant to give democracy its head. The Reform 
Bill which is to be discussed in the autumn restores 
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legislative power to King and Parliament, and the 
new Cortes will be a single chamber, with half its 
members elected by universal suffrage, others elected 
by classes and professions, and thirty appointed by the 
Crown. But as a check on this there is to be a Council 
of the Realm, whose members will be mostly nominated, 
and which will have the right to interfere with legisla- 
tion. The critics have naturally not been slow to 
fasten on such an absolutist device. Nor is there any 
great elation over the proposal to revive freedom of 
speech, for it is by no means certain yet what limitations 
may “in the public interest” be put on the exercise 
of the right by individuals or by the press. No doubt, 
we shall get more light on various details when the 
project is debated—and possibly there may be some 
further concessions to constitutionalism before jit 
eventually goes to a plebiscite. But probably Primo 
de Rivera will think his gifts generous enough to dispel 
the discontent that has been gathering round his regime 
of late. 


* * * 


The Liberal amendment to the Address demanding 
the suspension of the Local Government (Scotland) Act 
was defeated on Wednesday by a majority of 323. The 
Scottish Act has, of course, always excited strong opposi- 
tion from both Labour and Liberal members. Its 
provisions make far more sweeping changes in local 
government than do those of the English Act, and the 
strongest objection has been taken to the abolition of 
the ad hoc education authorities, which have been a 
distinctive feature of the Scottish system for many years. 
The Government spokesman, however, pointed out the 
administrative difficulties in the way of postponing the 
operation of the Act; but the Prime Minister announced 
that he had a Bill prepared for saving, or at least 
respiting, the education authorities, and he also referred 
to his intention of going later on into the larger question 
of a general reform of Scottish local government. This, 
though it did not induce the Liberals to withdraw their 
amendment, was sufficient to rally all but a handful of 
the Labour members, and the bulk of the Conservatives 
naturally went into the Government lobby in defence of 
their own offspring. There is, it must be admitted, 
an honest division of opinion on this issue. On the one 
hand, the existence of the separate ad hoc bodies un- 
doubtedly makes for keener educational interest on the 
part of the public, and for a more careful scrutiny 
of educational affairs. On the other hand, it encourages 
the intrusion of religious bigotry into the educational 
field. The arguments are nicely balanced, but on the 
whole we think that under the peculiar Scottish 
conditions the ad hoc authority should be preserved. 

* * * 


Welwyn Garden City, which last Saturday celebrated 
the inauguration of its Chamber of Commerce, is 4 
social experiment that deserves to be widely known. 
In the course of some nine years, it has grown from a 
few cottages and farmhouses into a considerable and 
busy town. It is still in the making, for it is planned 
for a population of 50,000 and has as yet barely 8,000, 
and it is waiting for more industries to settle in it, and 
for many of the normal developments of urban life, both 
public and private. But its foundations have been well 
laid, and they are the foundations not of a casual 
suburb, but of an organised community—living 1, 
interested in, and itself responsible for the development 
of, a “satellite town.” Its planning has always in 
mind the right combination of the rural and the urban, 
and one of its guiding principles is the subordination 
of mere private profit-making (particularly in_ the 
matter of housing and land) to the common welfare. 
One interesting feature is the system under which 
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tenants of the smaller houses owned by the Urban 
District Council and the Welwyn Public Utility Society 
are allowed a deduction of 6d. a week from their rent 
for each child in the family, whilst they have to pay 
js. extra for each lodger taken. The Minister of 
Transport, who spoke at the inaugural luncheon on 
Saturday, referred to the “ idiotic sprawl” of Greater 
London, and the better way that the builders of Welwyn 
had chosen. We hope that the lesson will be studied, 
not merely by social reformers and statesmen, but 
by private citizens and the world of industry. 
* * * 


The Unemployment Insurance Fund is now nearly 
£40,000,000 in debt to the Treasury, and, even during 
the summer months, the debt shows every sign of 
increasing. As its borrowing power is limited to 
£40,000,000, something has to be done at once; and the 
Government has announced that it will introduce a 
Bill at once to raise the State contribution to a full third 
of the total amount collected. This will enable the Fund 
to carry on for the present at the existing rates of contri- 
butions and benefits. But it can clearly be no more than 
an interim measure; for, with less unfair administration 
than that of the late Government, the burdens on the 
Fund are certain to increase, unless trade takes a sharp 
turn for the better. Any increase in contributions, from 
either workers or employers, would be unsound; and in 
our view the State’s share of the burden will have to be 
further increased, probably to an amount equal to the 
sum of employers’ and workmen’s contributions, before 
the Fund can be expected to meet all legitimate claims 
upon it. The State has no right to hold this huge debt 
of £40,000,000, due to abnormal unemployment over 
which industry has no control, over the heads of future 
contributors. It ought to be wiped off, if not all at 
once, at any rate over a period of years. And, apart 
from the present financial difficulty, it is common 
knowledge that a good many people who ought to be 
getting unemployment benefit are being driven to the 
Poor Law for help. The scope of unemployment insur- 
ance, moreover, needs widening, in order to cover 
groups now excluded from it. 

* * * 


Housing is both in itself one of the most urgent 
problems with which the Government has to deal, and 
indirectly a means by which a great deal can be done to 
reduce the burden of unemployment. Apart from the 
coal mines, the building industry is among the largest 
contributors to the total of the unemployed; and the 
sharp fall in the rate of house-building since Mr. Chamber- 
lain reduced the subsidies has been an important cause 
of fresh unemployment during the past year or so. It 
is therefore sound policy to tackle the housing question 
at once; and the Prime Minister’s announcement that 
the Government proposes to put back the Wheatley 
subsidies to their old level should produce an immediate 
effect in causing local authorities to speed up the work 
of construction. The chief need now is for houses 
available for letting and not for sale, and there seems 
to be no sound reason for reviving Mr. Chamberlain’s 
Act of 1923. What is wanted is a more extensive use 
of the Wheatley Act, and a lowering of the rents charged 
by local authorities for the smaller houses built under 
it, As the cost of building has fallen since 1924, the 
return to the old level of subsidy will enable local 
authorities to charge lower rents without incurring 
additional losses; and this policy can at last be used 
to bring the new houses within the means of ordinary 
Wage-earners, who have been hitherto practically ex- 
cluded in many areas. Local councils have differed 
Very greatly in the past in the rents which they have 
charged; and probably the result of the new measures 


will be to bring all down to the levels which only the 
most enlightened councils have so far adopted. 


K * * 


The threatened lock-out in the cotton industry has 
been brought appreciably nearer by the decision of 
the Master Spinners and Manufacturers—representing 
chiefly the weaving side of the industry—to post notices 
of a wage reduction without taking a ballot of their 
members. The Master Spinners’ Federation, the other 
employers’ body, which represents the preparing side, 
is taking a ballot, the result of which is expected to be 
known at the week end. All the operatives’ Unions 
have rejected the employers’ demands; and the weavers 
are now taking a ballot on the question of resisting 
the proposed reduction by a stoppage of work. The 
spinners and cardroom operatives will presumably do 
the same as soon as the master spinners’ decision is 
known. The Ministry of Labour has not yet officially 
intervened; but, unless the employers withdraw at the 
eleventh hour, it is expected to do so during the coming 
week. Meanwhile, the railway wages question has 
again become urgent. A year ago, all the railway 
Trade Unions accepted a reduction of two and a half 
per cent. on current wage-rates. They have now all 
given notice to terminate this agreement, which was 
only made for the period of a year; and meetings are 
to be held with the companies to discuss the situation. 
In this case, no immediate trouble is to be feared; for, 
unless direct agreement is reached, the matter will 
presumably go to the Wages Boards set up under the 
Railways Act of 1921. 


*x * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: Free State Ministers 
are well pleased to see the last of the Censorship Bill. 
The measure was introduced under pressure from 
ecclesiastical and lay organisations which were less 
concerned to deal with the problem as it really exists 
than to demonstrate the strength of their piety and the 
fervour of their patriotism by insisting upon restrictions 
and prohibitions of the most absurd kind. Fortunately, 
private members of the Dail and Senate proved for 
once wiser than their leaders. As reshaped by the 
Oireachtas, the Bill is comparatively unobjectionable, 
and in an administrative sense is a much more competent 
piece of work than it was in its original form. Even 
the Government had no real hope of carrying the 
fantastic provision empowering them to _ suppress 
productions on the ground that they contained material 
** detrimental to public morality,” but it is surprising 
that they consented to accept a definition of indecency 
which requires it to be shown that the intention of the 
author is “to corrupt and deprave.” It is also satis- 
factory that both Houses scorned the idea that the duty 
of setting the censorship in motion should be restricted 
to “recognised associations’ which it was notorious 
would be manned largely by fanatics, cranks and busy- 
bodies. Possibly one or two Irish writers will be 
pilloried by way of encouraging the others, but, as far 
as can be seen, the machinery of the Censorship Board 
is too lumbering to enable it to take action before the 
tiny handful of Irishmen who buy new books have 
received their copies from English publishers. Its 
main efforts will be directed against imported Sunday 
papers, though the Government are not anxious to 
push this crusade to extremes if they can avoid it. 
Under the new Act all birth-control literature is auto- 
matically suppressed. The official contention is that 
this propaganda is in danger of contaminating Catholic 
Ireland. This may be true, but the steady increase in 
infanticide is a grim reminder that suppression will not 
in itself provide a remedy. 
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MR. THOMAS’S PLANS 


T is hardly fair to blame Mr. Thomas and the 
I Government for the fact that their plans outlined 
during the debate on the Address do not promise 
a complete solution of the unemployment problem. It 
was Mr. Lloyd George, rather than the Labour Party, 
who went into the General Election with promises of 
large immediate results in reducing unemployment to 
a normal level; and the Labour Party as a whole was 
cautious—even unduly cautious—in the making of 
counter-promises which it might be rapidly called upon 
to fulfil. Unemployment, as all sensible people know, 
is no mere enchantment that can be exorcised with the 
wave of a magic wand; it is rather a deeply-rooted 
disease needing prolonged and difficult therapeutic 
treatment. The case against the late Government was 
not that it had failed in solving the problem of unemploy- 
ment, but that it was not trying to solve it—was, in 
effect, fatalistically accepting the disease as incurable 
by human agency. Against this view the Labour and 
Liberal Parties alike protested; and their protests were 
strongly endorsed by the electors. But no sensible 
statesman, with any prospect of office, ever suggested 
that he held in his hands the specific for an immediate 
and infallible cure ; and Mr. Thomas was quite within his 
rights, and his party’s promises, in confining himself 
for the present to a comparatively moderate and 
unassuming body of immediate proposals. 

If we thought that Mr. Thomas’s speech, or those of 
his Government colleagues, embodied in outline all 
that the Labour Party means to attempt during the 
next eighteen months for the prevention of unemploy- 
ment, then indeed we should be not merely critical, but 
even denunciatory of the new Government. For, with 
two significant exceptions, Mr. Thomas proposed no 
more than a speeding up of methods of procedure that 
are already in being. This speeding up is itself a matter 
of great importance; for one heavy count in the indict- 
ment of the late Government is that, even when it did 
bring itself to make or consider plans for dealing with 
unemployment, it was incredibly dilatory in their 
execution. The chief thing that the incoming Govern- 
ment can do at once is to speed up the measures already 
designed—such as the electrification scheme, housing 
plans under the Wheatley Act, road plans, telephone 
plans, and the rest—and so to clear the way for further 
planning when these existing schemes have been brought 
rapidly to fruition. Plans are nothing until they are 
executed; and the pace at which they are executed is 
the vital matter. 

Apart from the speeding up, Mr. Thomas made two 
new proposals of a major order. His decision to revive 
the work of the St. Davids Committee—all but extin- 
guished by the late Government—deserves to be regarded 
as a major and a new plan. For there is no doubt that 
Mr. Baldwin and his friends—acting no doubt on the 
advice of the Treasury and the Ministry of Labour— 
set themselves to cut down to the minimum all forms 
of providing employment that could possibly be regarded 
as “relief work.” The giving of grants by the St. 
Davids Committee for the acceleration of public works 
was, as Mr. Churchill practically admitted in his speech, 
deliberately stopped, so far as it could be stopped by 
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official discouragement and the imposing of oneroys 
conditions. The Ministry of Labour, it is notorious, jg 
against all attempts to provide work that would not get 
done in the ordinary way of business; and the Treasury 
holds that all attempts to find additional work are bound 
merely to divert it from one enterprise to another, 
Acting on this advice—with which we have expressed 
our disagreement too often for any further argument to be 
needed now—Mr. Churchill and Sir Arthur Steel. 
Maitland and Mr. Chamberlain all did their worst to 
stop the direct provision of employment with State aid, 
Mr. Thomas, both in what he said about the St. Davids 
Committee and in other parts of his speech, indicated 
clearly his intention of reversing this policy, and of 
setting out, within the limits marked by reason and a 
due regard to cost, to create additional employment by 
State action. Naturally, he could not at the present 
stage make his proposals on this point very precise, 
But he could have left his hearers in no doubt about 
his general intentions, or the sharp difference of his 
ideas from those of Mr. Churchill. 

The other point on which Mr. Thomas announced an 
important new departure was in the granting of direct 
State loans to industry. On this matter he made two 
announcements—the one quite clear and the other at 
present somewhat ambiguous. A failure on the part of 
subsequent speakers to get these two announcements 
distinct in their minds seems to have been responsible 
for a good deal of confusion. First, Mr. Thomas 
declared that not only municipalities, but also con- 
cerns of all kinds in the public utility services, including 
ordinary companies, were to be made eligible to receive 
from the State, for work clearly desirable in the national 
interest, either direct loans or guarantees of interest for 
a period of years, but not both. Guarantees of interest 
have already been given, in a few exceptional cases, by 
the methods laid down in the Trade Facilities Act; but 
the granting of direct State loans is a new and most 
important way of stimulating economic development, 
and one, we believe, that can be used with great and 
fruitful results. It is the thin end of the wedge of a 
policy which can be so extended as to bring about a real 
social control over the use and distribution of the 
national capital, and to secure a real co-ordination of 
development schemes in different industries and services. 
Naturally, it must be used at first carefully and with 
moderation; but the importance which Mr. Thomas 
assigned to it in his speech is of the greatest significance 
for the future. Secondly, he stated, in general terms, 
that special steps would be taken to encourage new 
enterprises to settle in the depressed areas; but he did 
not, even under pressure, give much indication of the 
form which this encouragement was intended to take. 
On this point, therefore, it seems best to suspend dis- 
cussion until clearer indication of the Government's 
plans is forthcoming. The object proposed is certainly 
most desirable; and it can, we think, be promoted 
along sound economic lines. But it has its dangers of 
abuse; and, until we have Mr. Thomas’s plans in full, 
it is impossible to say how far these have been success 
fully overcome. 

Apart from these two matters, it is true that Mr. 
Thomas announced no big new scheme for dealing with 
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unemployment. As a railwayman, he laid great—and 
on the whole, we think, correct—stress on the prospects 
of extensive railway development. This country will 
yse road transport more and more in the future; but 
every development of road services, so far from being 
a reason for the slackening of railway enterprise, will 
bring with it a more intense need for efficiency in the 
railway service. There is much money that can be 
profitably spent in this field; and, as long as Mr. Thomas 
does not occupy himself with the railways to the exclu- 
sion of other industries equally in need of reorganisation, 
we do not believe his proposals for railway development 
to be either too ambitious or wide of the mark. 

Certain of the most important means of dealing with 
unemployment Mr. Thomas did not purport to discuss 
at all. The housing question is in the hands of the 
Minister of Health, the question of the coal-mines in 
those of the President of the Board of Trade; and the 
no less vital matter of the school-leaving age and the 
pensioning of the older workers is at present under con- 
sideration by a special committee. With none of these 
did it fall within Mr. Thomas’s immediate province to 
deal in his speech. The first two were, indeed, included 
in the King’s Speech; and their inclusion throws into 
sharp relief the exclusion of the third. We can hardly 
believe that this exclusion means a decision on the 
part of the Government to postpone action for eighteen 
months on the Hadow Report; for there is no question 
on which it can be surer of carrying the majority of the 
House with it than that of the raising of the school- 
leaving age to fifteen. It would be a disastrous blunder 
not to take speedy action on this point. The raising 
of the school age is only secondarily a remedy for 
unemployment. It is primarily an educational reform— 
and an urgent one not merely in principle, but in 
practice, since the local education authorities are now 
getting ready their programmes for the next three 
years. Of course, we give Ministers the benefit of the 
doubt; but they ought to lose no time in sweeping 
doubt away. 

These three matters, however, fall, as we have said, 
outside the scope of Mr. Thomas’s outline of the 
Government’s plans. In view of the fact that he was 
not attempting to cover even the whole immediate field 
of Government action for the prevention of unemploy- 
ment, Mr. Thomas, in our view, would have done better 
to indicate more clearly than he did that the proposals 
which he put forward were to be regarded only as a 
section and an instalment of a more comprehensive 
scheme. He did, indeed, urge quite rightly that a 
Minister who has been in office only three weeks or so 
can hardly be expected to have been able to develop 
complete and detailed plans over any part of the field. 
He can only indicate general lines of policy; and it is 
evident that, until details have been worked out, there 
is some danger in undue indulgence in generalities. He 
could, however, without incurring this danger, have made 
plain that he and the Government proposed to supple- 
ment what he had to say last week, not only with fuller 
details, but also with more ambitious plans covering a 
far wider field. In particular, Mr. Thomas did not 
teally tackle—though he mentioned it as the most 
difficult part of the problem—the special type of un- 
employment which exists in the coalfields and in certain 


other distressed areas from which industry has definitely 
receded. It is thoroughly desirable, as he indicated, to 
persuade new industries to settle in these areas; but 
no one supposes that settlement of this sort will do 
much to remove the need for actual transference of 
workers to other districts. How are these transfers to 
be accomplished? We have suggested more than once 
that a necessary auxiliary to other measures for the 
prevention of unemployment will be some sort of 
national body that will concentrate its attention on 
the problems of transference and training; and we 
hope, though Mr. Thomas made no reference to any 
such plan in his speech, that it will have its place in 
that fuller scheme which is still only in process of 
development. 


FRANCE’S DEBTS 


Paris: July 8th. 
ROM the point of view of Sirius this debts muddle 
1% must be extremely puzzling. However much one 
may sympathise with the thesis that the war debts 
were incurred in a common cause, it is impossible to press 
that thesis on a creditor who is not willing to accept it. 
The moment the United States makes it clear that it insists 
on repayment, the debt must be treated as a debt—and 
repaid. The French debts, like the British and Italian 
debts, exist. There is nothing arbitrary about the figures. 
The amount cannot be disputed. It was only possible to 
negotiate about ways and means, to attempt to obtain 
rebates and delays. One may think that America would 
have displayed better grace, and in the long run sounder 
statesmanship, to have taken into account economic factors, 
and have behaved exceptionally in exceptional circum- 
stances. But on the main issue there can be no reasonable 
contention; ten years after the war the debtors must agree 
to pay if the creditors are not prepared to excuse payment. 
Great Britain long ago took this decision—perhaps a 
little prematurely, since the British decision may have made 
it more difficult for America to change its attitude. Italy 
funded its debts. Other countries followed suit. France 
—with Russia—is among the last European countries to 
acknowledge its indebtedness. It continues to confound 
sentiment and business. If its idea of international morality 
does not square with the American idea of financial rectitude, 

then it denounces the American idea of financial rectitude. 
Yet, strangely enough, it has always called Germany harsh 
names because Germany properly contested the so-called 
reparations debt. That debt was not even fixed until a 
few weeks ago—indeed, it is not even now fixed, for the 
Young Report has not been adopted by the interested 
governments. Germany was expected to pay an unknown 
debt, for which there cannot be any scientific basis, and if 
Germany failed to make a contribution which was arbitrarily 
demanded, then Germany immediately became an inter- 
national criminal—a fraudulent bankrupt, a defaulter 
whose richest territory should be seized as a pledge. Now, 
one can believe that Germany should have been obliged 
to pay a heavy war indemnity—an indemnity commensurate 
with its capacity and with the allied power of enforeement— 
while recognising that the debt of Germany is largely 
political in character. It is what we choose to say it is, and 
what Germany can be persuaded to recognise as fair. 
Morally, there may be an immense difference between 
Germany’s debts to the Allies and the Allies’ debts to each 
other and to America. But, commercially, there is also 
an immense difference between these two kinds of debts. 
It is surely illogical to blame Germany for disputing a bill 
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on which the Allies themselves could not agree, and at the 
same time dream of contesting a bill which is clear and 
unquestionable. 

Still more extraordinary is the conversion of the allied 
claim for reparations into the claim that Germany should 
shoulder the allied debts. Reparations proper, as they are 
now called, constitute only a third part of the proposed 
settlement with Germany. The other two-thirds of Ger- 
man payments are frankly intended for the repayment 
of allied debts to America. I do not suggest that this is an 
improper, if it is a practical, arrangement; but I do suggest 
that if the Young Report, which provides the Allies, for a 
period of nearly sixty years, with the wherewithal to pay 
their debts to the United States, is accepted in principle, 
then there cannot be any logical ground for refusing to 
ratify the debts accords. 

The opposition which manifested itself among a section 
of French politicians is therefore incomprehensible. The 
Young Report was established on the assumption that the 
Allies needed a certain amount of money to meet their 
obligations, and that this money should come from German 
pockets. The experts recommended that Germany should 
undertake to furnish these sums. Germany appears to be 
willing to furnish these sums. It follows that France, thus 
assured of incomings equivalent to its outgoings, should at 
once have ratified the Caillaux—Churchill accord and the 
Bérenger—Mellon accord. If Germany is to ratify an agree- 
ment under which it is to pay France, in order that France 
can in its turn pay Great Britain and the United States, 
surely France, which has striven for such a settlement, is 
bound to ratify its own agreements. 

The French Government did not hesitate. M. Poincaré 
proposed to ratify either by decree or by Parliamentary 
vote. It had always been understood that French payments 
depended on German payments, and therefore, German 
payments being secured as far as it is possible to secure 
them, French payments are ineluctable. At this point, 
however, the French Chamber began to revolt. It objected 
that the Young Plan is not yet in operation. It objected 
that even when the Young Plan is in operation Germany 
might, at some subsequent date, deliberately default or, on 
another hypothesis, find itself unable to carry out its 
promises. How hard it is in this world to be sure of 
anything ! 

To these objections there are complete answers. Theoreti- 
cally, it would be better for France that the Young Plan 
should be put into operation before France ratifies its debts 
accord. But practically it is not possible to wait. The 
so-called reparations settlement has been delayed too long. 
On August Ist, France must, according to an arrangement 
reached ten years ago, pay for goods which it received from 
the United States after the war. France may have made 
a bad bargain, but it was a bargain. The United States, 
which brought over much material, did not want to ship it 
back to America, and it offered it to France. France 
accepted the material. The price was (in round figures) 
four hundred million dollars. In a few weeks payment falls 
due. 

But in the accord concluded by M. Bérenger three years 
ago, the United States offered to forego specific and separate 
payment on condition that before the date of maturity 
the general debt of France to the United States is ratified. 
If France ratifies the accord before August Ist, then the 
war stocks debt will be merged in the general debt. The 
annuities which France pays will be held to cover the four 
hundred million dollars. But if France fails to ratify in 
time, it must either decline to meet its obligations, with 
serious consequences to the whole system of credit, or it 
must unnecessarily pay a large sum of money which the 


es 


United States has agreed to forego. The United States has 
gone so far as to pass a resolution which acknowledges the | wot 
French ratification as sufficient, though legally the cancellg. 
tion of the August payment requires American ratification | [hi 
before August, following the French ratification of the | “0 
Mellon—Bérenger accord. 

Despite this fact, M. Franklin-Bouillon, by a demagogic sca 
speech, obtained virtual unanimity (the Socialists alone 
opposing him) in favour of a further démarche to the United 
States. M. Poincaré warned the French Chamber that such 
a move was futile. Congress is not in session, and the 
President has no power to grant further delay. In cop. 
formity with the wishes of a stampeded Parliament, the 
Prime Minister nevertheless instructed the Washington 
Ambassador, M. Claudel, to ask for postponement. France 
was politely informed that there could be no postponement, 
It was not the fault of America that the question of 
ratification was being discussed in haste. It had always 
been known that France must ratify or pay before August. 

Should France prefer to pay rather than to ratify—as is, 
of course, improbable—Great Britain would be entitled to 
demand from France a similar payment—in virtue of the 
principle of pari passu. Moreover, failure to ratify at this 
time would amount to a repudiation of the debts accords, 
There would have to be new negotiations, and in that event 
it is unlikely that France would obtain better terms, or even 
terms as good as those which it obtained a few years ago. 

It is undoubtedly true that France is discussing its debts 
under the Damoclean sword of August Ist. It is undoubtedly 
true that it has long been the French view that a reparations 
settlement should fairly precede a ratification of the debts 
accord. But France was not eager to obtain a reparations 
settlement earlier. The Committee of Experts was reluct- 
antly appointed. Its task was not facilitated. It spent 
four months in the effort to reach unanimous conclusions. 
Even then there was time to hold a conference before August. 
On June 10th the Young Report was published. It should 
not have been difficult to have called a conference a few weeks 
later. But June went by, and July is going by, and now 
there is vague talk of a conference about the middle of 
August. I do not pretend to place the responsibility for this 
procrastination on any particular shoulders, but undoubtedly 
more activity should have been displayed. 

The second French objection to immediate ratification is 
still more easily answered. Obviously nobody can be sure 
that Germany will fulfil its obligations. Nobody can be sure 
that any international obligations will be fulfilled. But we 
must take it for granted that contracts will be carried out. 
We cannot refuse to enter into contingent contracts because 
of a general misgiving. Further, if we suppose that Germany 
will hereafter default, a new situation will arise; and when it 
arises, France will scarcely bedenied the right to bring up the 
whole matter again—to bring up not only the matter of 
reparations, but the matter of debts. It has now become 
an accepted doctrine—accepted, as I pointed out a few weeks 
ago, not only by the experts of the allied countries, but by 
the American experts and unofficially by the United States— 
that debts and reparations are interdependent subjects. 
Here is the true safeguarding clause for which France has 
pleaded. It is impossible to imagine that it will not be taken 
into account should circumstances bring it to the forefront. 

But the French Parliament is not satisfied. If it must 
ratify, it would like to ratify in such manner that its ratifica- 
tion will be null and void. It wants to insert reservations 
into the very text of the ratifying bill. A resolution which 
would have unilateral effect would sufficiently express 
France’s intentions, and would presumably not arouse 
American opposition. It would be purely for internal 
consumption. But reservations in the ratifying bill itself 
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would probably render it unacceptable to America, and 

perhaps to England. The best exposition of the case that, 
[have read is by M. Jean Piot, a Radical writer in L’uvre. 

“One does not ratify,’ he writes, “‘ with reservations. One ‘ 
ratifies an accord, or one does not ratify. But one can 

sarcely justifiably introduce in the accord, at the moment 

of ratifying it, clauses which have not been accepted by the 

other party ... There are only two solutions. . . We 

may demand new negotiations. .. Or we may ratify—while 

saying to ourselves that our reservations will be legally 

useless. The reservations will simply be equivalent to this 

statement of fact : We enter into commitments. But it may 

happen that we shall be faced with the impossibility of 

fulfilling them—in which case we shall not fulfil them. . . 

It will not be that way because we have voted a text which 

America will declare that it need not recognise or even 

acknowledge. It will be that way because it will be that 

way.” 

Of course, these reservations are partly political—they are 
meant to embarrass M. Poincaré and perhaps to upset his 
Cabinet. But they are also prompted by the supposed state 
of public opinion. Nothing is more amazing than the divorce 
of politicians and the public. I maintain my opinion that 
the public, unless it is artificially excited, will be perfectly 
indifferent to ratification. But, as M. Piot says, in the 
Chamber the opinion held of the public is not flattering. 
It is thought that the public fears the truth, and must be 
consoled with blather. SIsLEY HUDDLESTON. 


SOUTH AFRICAN NATIONALISM 


JOHANNESBURG: June 21st. 
OUTH AFRICA no doubt is in process of growing 
S up, and adolescence—difficult, gawky, and often 
obstreperous as it may be—is a passing phase. 
Otherwise the recent elections would give ground for blank 
despair. For another five years the problems and fortunes 
of the Union—and of its millions of natives—are com- 
mitted to the care of a Government returned to power by 
the votes of the Back Veld, pledged to its interests, and 
inspired by some of its narrowest and most exclusive ideals. 
The Cabinet is much the same as before, with two Labour 
ministers to represent the practically Nationalist Labour 
Rump. But the Nationalist Party is now in complete 
and independent control of the Assembly, and certain in 
aweek or two to get a Senate more to its mind, thus ridding 
itself of what, since 1924, has been an “‘ S.A.P.” brake. 
Even in this hour of triumph, however, Nationalism 
remains the political faith of what is definitely a minority 
of the electorate. So well did the fathers of the Union 
Constitution arrange the distribution of seats for the country 
voter that, while some 143,191 Nationalist votes sufficed to 
return 77 members, 160,909 votes cast for the South African 
Party secured only 52 members, 9 more being returned 
unopposed. On the face of it there never has been a more 
completely racial election, the Nationalists being an all but 
exclusively Dutch party, and General Smuts being left 
with searcely half a dozen Dutch-speaking followers in the 
House. The large S.A.P. vote shows, however, that in all 
districts a solid minority of Afrikaans-speaking South 
Africans are desirous—even ardently desirous—of forgetting 
the racial disputes of the past, and of co-operating with 
like-minded English-speaking South Africans for the common 
good. This minority, however, makes rather poor showing. 
The sound members of a family can hardly go about whistling 
when most of the household are down with illness, even if 
It be only mumps or measles—much less if it be a fever 
Which induces almost a religious state of exaltation. 


For Nationalism, as General Smuts has truly said, is a 
morbid condition. Happily also, it is no more mortal than 
other childish complaints. A reading, and misreading, of 
history has unfortunately persuaded a majority of 
“ Afrikaners” that they are an ill-used people. That 
masses of the rural Dutch population are, in truth, in 
parlous economic plight serves to encourage nervous alarm— 
tens of thousands of them being landless poor whites. In 
holding that considered remedies are as much the concern 
of British, and even of natives, as of “ Afrikaners,’’ General 
Smuts takes too broad a view for the present excited con- 
dition of the Dutch people. With little real political 
experience, and less economic knowledge and understanding, 
the Nationalists have convinced themselves that the troubles 
of the country have one main source—too much British 
rule or “‘ interference.’”? General Smuts, therefore, with his 
passion for conciliation and racial co-operation, and little 
in the way of immediate practical remedies, is a “‘ traitor” 
in wanting more co-operation with the British, in Union and 
in Commonwealth. So far as the British connection means 
cheap credit facilities, free naval defence, agricultural 
preferences, and other advantages, it is now tolerated. 
But the Nationalist passion, now virtually achieved, is for 
a Government of Dutch Afrikaners by themselves, solely 
devoted to their own interests. To most Nationalists the 
Opposition is the ‘“ Smuts,” by no means the “ British,” 
Party; but they have only themselves to thank if their 
attitude is commonly understood to be anti-British. 

Another cardinal sin of General Smuts is that in his long 
term of office he failed to tackle the Native problem; 
and, for the pushing of the Nationalist remedy, the election 
campaign of the last three months has been deplorable. 
In January came the notorious “ Kaffir Manifesto,” signed 
by General Hertzog, Dr. Malan, and Mr. Roos, denouncing 
General Smuts as the “‘ apostle of a Black Kaffir state,” and 
proclaiming themselves the champions of the “‘ white man and 
his civilisation in South Africa.’ Since March, Ministers in 
a body have stumped the country from end to end to preach 
this gospel, with the Native population looking on helpless, 
despondent, and increasingly embittered. The Native 
problem, according to their doctrine, consists in the fact 
that sixteen thousand Cape Natives have the vote, with 
some small effect on the composition of the National 
Parliament. For the rest, the burden of Nationalist 
speeches has been less of problems and policy than of 
ons taal (Afrikaans), ons geskiedenis (i.e., the history of 
Voortrekkers and Republics), ons vlag (flag), ons volk, and 
ons eie (our own land)—ons being always the Dutch-speaking 
section of the South African peoples. There is no quarrel 
with honest national pride. But Nationalist leaders have 
appealed less to reason than to baser passions—ignorance, 
prejudice and, above all, fear. Their nearest approach to 
a policy has been, perhaps, “ civilised labour ”—the substi- 
tution of Natives by Poor Whites on State-owned railways 
and on the roads—it being commonly given out that the 
return of Smuts would mean the loss by these poor creatures 
(voters all) of their meagre pittance. To counter all this 
sorry stuff the Nationalists have made the most of their 
generous sympathy for the under-dog, if only his skin be 
white; to cap it they have shown a quite insensate rage 
against the biggest man of their race—General Smuts. 

The Opposition leader, for his part, has fought the 
campaign at a serious disadvantage. His outstanding 
personal abilities have isolated him above his own party, 
to the eclipse of his own lieutenants, concentrating the fire 
of his enemies. He pays the penalty (so an eminent visitor 
with wide South African experience has put it) of “a first- 
class brain in a third-class country!” His policy, more- 
over, is negative and conservative, attracting too much 
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dead-weight, and alienating the generous young men of his 
own people. To the “ black menace” cry he can oppose 
only the obviously just demand for more complete know- 
ledge and full inquiry. The South African Party, indeed, 
have hardly fought like winners, counting rather on stale- 
mate; the Government having enjoyed phenomenal luck 
and a full treasury, the Opposition were more than half 
content to hope that, in leaner years to come, a weakened 
Nationalist Government might be left to clear up its own 
extravagances. In the end the Nationalists themselves by 
their racialism have driven the British population into solid 
opposition. In the bigger towns and in Natal they or their 
Labour allies have actually lost seats; but these losses 
they have more than made good by gains among the few 
remaining S.A.P. seats in the Back Veld, on which they 
concentrated their best efforts, and now Nationalism reigns. 

The outlook is none too comforting. The truth probably 
is that the best of the Nationalists honestly fail to see how 
utterly impossible they make it for any but the full-blooded 
Afrikaner. More and more since 1924 the first qualification 
for public service of any kind would appear to be, not ability 
or efficiency, but “bilingualism ”—in effect, fluency in 
Afrikaans. Of the sullen and despairing discontent of the 
Native population they reck nothing. Their personally 
friendly relations with English-speaking fellow-citizens 
suggest how blind they are to their own racialism, and to 
the pitiful narrowness of their Afrikaner creed. In the 
mass the Nationalists become bigots, clamorous for sym- 
pathy with their own aspirations, giving absolutely none. 
General Hertzog himself is typical. Personally the most 
charming of men, he will be the Nationalist rather than 
national Prime Minister. Flushed with his victory, he has 
nothing better to offer than a message to his own supporters, 
to the effect that Afrikaners will never forget certain 
(unspecified) sayings and doings of his opponents in this 
campaign, which he himself made notorious by misleading 
and inaccurate statements about the “‘ native menace.” 

But now, firmly established in power, Dutch South 
Africans will have none but themselves to blame if they 
cannot implement their worst promises in Native matters. 
Then, if the millennium fails, they may at length come to 
feel the need for the help of all the brains, and the best 
brains, in the country. For the first time, an exclusively 
Dutch party controls the destinies of the Union. It does 


not seem rash to hope and expect that it will also prove to 
be the last. M. 


THE GATE-CRASHER 


\ , JAS it not Mr. Shaw who once, on being invited 
by a weekly paper to contribute to a ‘‘ symposium” 
(as it is called) on the subject, “‘ The bravest deed 
I ever knew,” gave an attempted assassination that was 
just then in the news as his choice? I am not sure, however, 
whether the courage of the assassin is so eminent above 
that of his fellows. It is often a hot-brained courage, 
fevered and fanatical, and a man totally incapable of what 
Napoleon called “ five o’clock in the morning” courage 
might easily be capable of murdering a fellow-creature. 
Much higher in the scale, it seems to me, is the cold-blooded 
courage of the gate-crasher, and I think the palm for 
fearlessness in recent times must be given to those who 
have forced their way into dinners and dances where they 
must be universally hated as pretenders and intruders. 
I have myself none of the instincts of the gate-crasher. 
I have neither the ambition nor the spirit. If people do 
not want me at their parties, I am content to remain away. 
I sometimes feel awkward enough at parties to which I have 
been invited: my heart would be in my miserable boots 
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if I entered a drawing-room in which I was a Stranger 
te my hostess. Even in childhood I had no gift for forcing 
my way into places where one was not supposed to | 
unless one had been invited or had paid for admission, Np, 
not even into a football-match. Bolder spirits would inyit, 
me: “Come on. I know a gate we can climb over,” ang 
sometimes in trepidation I obediently climbed. But I was 
never happy when I did so. Even when I was successfully 
inside, I never felt safe till I was out again, but expecta 
every moment that a hand would seize me by the collg; 
and that I would be ejected with public ignominy. [ fe 
exactly the same in regard to all kinds of trespassing, Fo; 
me, if I had my way, a notice, “‘ Trespassers prosecuted,” was 
always enough. Among my friends, however, were children 
of a bolder genius, who, on seeing such a notice, would 
brighten as at a challenge to fight in the street. They 
would climb barbed wire—and I, alas! with them—into 
fields that had no charm save that they were forbidden, 
In their company how often have I fearfully clambered 
over walls into people’s gardens and roved their parks in 
search of chestnuts, I with the longings of a runaway, 
they with the longings of adventurers! And how | 
admired their daring! Even as they ran—and they 
often ran—they seemed to run, less for the purpose of 
saving their skins, than for the pleasure of outwitting a 
householder, a gamekeeper or a detective. They were never 
happier than when they thought they were being chased by 
detectives, and their happiness was increased by the fact 
that they saw detectives everywhere. I, too, ran, but not 
in exhilaration. I ran to save my skin. 

It is the same kind of daring, I suppose, that makes boys 
trespass and that makes them travel on the railway without 
tickets, or in a first-class carriage with a third-class ticket. 
One of my childhood’s friends caused me many an hour of dis- 
tress by his passion for cheap first-class travel. As the train 
steamed into the station, he would seize the door-handle of 
a first-class carriage, fling the door open, saying, “ This 
looks all right ! ” and wait forme tostepin. ‘* There’s plenty 
of room in the third,” I would say nervously. “1 know 
there is,” he would agree; “ but this is more comfortable.” 
And I would get in beside him and loll on luxurious cushions 
that gave me no real comfort, since I could think of nothing 
but the dreadful, accusing face of the guard that was sure 
to appear at the window at the next station. My friend, 
however, would whistle, sing, stamp his feet on the floor, 
take his cap in his mouth by the peak and toss it on to 
his head like a juggler, and altogether behave as if he were 
a director’s favourite son. He would even stand at the 
window when the train stopped at a station and call out 
to the guard as he passed, ‘‘ When are we due to get in?” 
while I, feeling like an escaped convict, longed only to be 
under the seat. And I never saw him questioned, s0 
impressive was his self-confidence. He was the sort of 
youth who, if he bought a ticket for the gallery in the 
theatre, would end the evening by some magical process 
in the stalls. He had a great belief in the possibility of 
getting in anywhere, as he put it, on the nod. He would nod 
at commissionaires, ticket-collectors, and all sorts of people, 
and they would all nod back. Some day, no doubt, he 
will nod his way into heaven. I, on the other hand, am one 
of those who will be asked for a ticket. 

I am sure that my friend was a typical member of that 
considerable section of society which in later life devotes so 
much of its energies to gate-crashing and to the defrauding 
of railway companies. There are, no doubt, a number of 
criminals—jewel thieves and persons who merely wish to 
steal seats in the trains—in the gallant band. But these 
must be in the minority. Or perhaps not on the railways. 
Lord George Hamilton announced last year that in the course 
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of twelve months there had been 1,300,000 cases of passengers 
travelling without a ticket or travelling first-class with a 
third-class ticket, or travelling beyond the point named on 
the ticket, on the Metropolitan District Railway alone, and 
it is difficult to believe that all these were attributableto the 
spirit of adventure. Many of them, no doubt, were not 
deliberate. One occasionally gets into a train with the 
intention of getting out at one station and, later, decides to 
oo on to another. And one often meets on the platform a 
om who is travelling in a different class and goes with him 
for the pleasure of his company. There are, indeed, a dozen 
reasons for such conduct besides the fraudulent ones. The 
only man I ever knew in London who had the habit of 
travelling first with a third-class ticket was a queer creature 
who had scarcely any money and a good deal of unrealised 
social ambition. He went about the world trying to impress 
that part of the world that did not know him that he was a 
person of importance, and he even frequently confided to a 
fellow-traveller in a train that he was a peer or a great actor. 
He dressed with the most obtrusive carefulness even in his 
poverty, and was a leading authority on the things that are 
not done and the places where you “ can’t be seen.” If he 
saw you reading a Liberal newspaper in public, for instance, 
he would say : “‘ Put that thing away. You can’t be seen 
reading a rag like that.” He did not mind reading the 
Liberal Press in the secrecy of his lodgings, but he was afraid 
that, if he were seen doing this in public, onlookers might 
not realise that he was a member of the upper classes, and 
he was honestly convinced that a Conservative newspaper, 
exhibited in public, would be accepted as evidence of his 
gentility. One of his mottoes, as might be expected, was : 
“One can’t be seen in a third-class carriage.’ And, as he 
could afford only the third-class, he always bought a third- 
class ticket and travelled first. When he was caught, it 
was his rule to pretend that he had lost his ticket and to pay 
the whole fare. Though he would have saved money by 
paying merely the excess fare, he could not, even for this 
purpose, bear the humiliation of letting the guard see that 
he was only a third-class traveller in the wrong compartment. 
Thus he was no common type of bilker, but a man consumed 
with the lofty ambition to play the part of an English 
gentleman. This, I fear, is a spirit seldom to be found 
among the fare-dodgers on the railways. They are not, 
for the most part, high-hearted trespassers, but only petty 
thieves. It is unjust to the gate-crashers to name them in 
the same breath with them. 

For the gate-crasher, as a rule, follows his profession for 
his amusement. I doubt if even the two hundred and fifty 
uninvited guests who on one occasion turned up at a party 
at the Duchess of Sutherland’s and ate her strawberries and 
her caviare were influenced by the desire for a free supper. 
Probably, they belonged to a secret society whose members 
were committed to such trespass as a form of sport. I am 
sure the friend of my boyhood, if he were in England, would 
be busy flitting from party to party every night, even if he 
were not acquainted with a single hostess in London. He 
would be shaking Cabinet Ministers by the hand at one 
party, and would join the crowd of the artist’s friends in 
the artists’ room after every fashionable concert. I suspect 
you would find him in the Royal Enclosure at Ascot, the only 
person there without an invitation. Or you might find him 
on the front bench of the House of Commons, cleverly smiling 
his way out before he was discovered and ejected. Such 
feats would appeal to the grandeur of his spirit. And he 
Would mean no ill by them. He would mean only to show 
that he could do what most people would think it impossible 
forhim to do. He is one with the heroic hoaxers, the cool 
men, the brave men, actors to whom all the world is a stage. 
I hope he will not come to London. If he does, I am sure 


I shall be arrested for being found in some Duchess’s house 
in suspicious circumstances. I should not want to go, but, 
if he gave the word, I should have to. There are men in 
whose company one cannot play the coward. Besides, 
if I protested, he would reply : “ It’s quite a nice house— 
good food, good champagne.” And I should not be able to 
contradict him. ¥. © 


Correspondence 
LEWIS THEOBALD 


To the Editor of THE New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—As an admirer for over thirty years of Theobald’s work 
in textual criticism, I was naturally interested in ‘* Affable 
Hawk’s” article on him, and should like to be allowed to 
supplement it by a few notes. 

In the first place, Theobald is remarkable as combining skill 
and success in this one department of literature with a complete 
lack of taste outside it. The excellence of his textual emendations 
is matched only by the feeble dullness of his efforts in literary 
criticism and in adapting Shakespeare to the stage. 

It is worth while observing, too, that in his feud with Pope 
he gave the first provocation. His Shakespeare Restored (1726) 
is described on the title page as “*‘ A Specimen of the many Errors 
as well Committed as Unamended by Mr. Pope.’? And in the 
complete edition of the plays which was his reply to The Dunciad, 
he meets Pope’s satire with much clumsy jocularity and 
triumphant acclaim of his own superior skill. Pope’s mistakes 
are due, he says, to his tampering “‘ with an Author whom he 
does not understand’’; he is sarcastic about his ‘‘ admirable 
sagacity”’ and complacently remarks, “‘I’ll tell Mr. Pope a 
piece of history which, I dare say, he was no more aware of than 
our Author was.” The constant succession of these pinpricks 
would have irritated a milder man than Pope, especially as in 
the great majority of instances Theobald was obviously right. 
In fact, a good deal of the hostility, often degenerating into 
unfairness, with which he was treated by later critics, must be 
attributed to the uncouth triumph with which he exults over 
the mistakes of his adversary, and, as Johnson says, “ the 
panegyrick in which he celebrated ” his own emendations. 

In spite of these defects, Theobald’s services to the text of 
Shakespeare were recognised not only, as ‘“ Affable Hawk ” 
reminds us, by the public (his profits on his first edition of 
Shakespeare alone are said to have exceeded £650), but by 
scholars. In 1745, Johnson, as yet unprejudiced by his friendship 
for Theobald’s enemy, Warburton, wrote, ‘“‘ many of his Amend- 
ments are so excellent, that even when he has failed he ought ° 
to be treated with Indulgence and Respect.” In 1752, Dr. Dodd, 
in his Beauties of Shakespear, called him “the best editor of 
Shakespear that has yet appeared,” a phrase that was repeated 
by Ritson, the antiquary, in 1783. To pass to later times, 
Charles Knight is in the same tale with ‘“* unquestionably the 
best of the first six editors” (History of Opinion on Shakespere, 
1856), and his fame may be said to have been firmly established 
when the Cambridge Shakespeare, long the standard edition for 
serious students, paid glowing tribute to his “‘many most 
brilliant emendations,” some thirty years before the appearance 
of Churton Collins’s essay. 

Like so many experts in this as in other fields, he is apt to 
let his zeal run away with him. The lines: 


Then, my queen, in silence sad 
Trip we after the night’s shade. 

(Midsummer Night’s Dream, IV., i.) 
require no correction; but Theobald must needs alter “ sad” 
into “fade.” It is a remarkable instance of Churton Collins’s 
rather exaggerated championship that he applauds this emenda- 
tion as changing “‘ nonsense into sense.’ The converse would be 
nearer the truth. 

Finally, it may be remarked that the immortal ‘“ babled of 
green fieldes,” is due to Theobald only in part. With his usual 
honesty, he records in his note that ‘“‘a Gentleman sometime 
deceased” suggested that the meaningless words “a table of 
green fieldes ” should read “ a’ talked of green fieldes.””. Theobald 
adopted the conjecture and immensely improved it by substituting 
‘**babled”’ for ‘* talked.’’—Yours, etc., GORDON CROSSE. 


P.S.—It is not irrelevant to the subject of this letter to add 
that “‘ paint the meadows much bedight,’ which Mr. Vernon 
Rendall in your current issue quotes from Johnson’s Dictionary, 
did not originate with Johnson. It was Warburton’s conjecture 
in place of what he considered the ‘senseless expletive of 
‘ painting with delight.’ ”’ 
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WORLEBURY HILL 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—The letter from Mr. Edward J. Burrows with reference 
to Worlebury Hill, Weston-super-Mare, which appeared in your 
issue of June 22nd, is of special interest to my firm, as we are 
retained as Town Planning Consultants for the area which 
includes this celebrated prehistoric encampment with its fortifi- 
cations, mounds and hut circles. We would assure your readers 
that Mr. Burrows’ concern for this area is needless, as under the 
Town Planning Scheme it is zoned as a permanent Open Space. 

It is not generally understood what far-reaching and beneficial 
powers the Town Planning Act of 1925 places in the hands of the 
municipal authorities of this country, urban and rural, for the 
preservation both of the amenities of its district and its archzxo- 
logical remains. The making of what, for want of a better name, 
we call a “ Town Planning Scheme” for such areas, effectually 
determines their purpose and user for all future time, and thus 
would effectually prevent the exploitation of any such area by 
a speculative builder or other persons, concerned only with their 
own enrichment rather than the welfare of the neighbourhood. 
—Yours, etc., E. PRENTICE MAWSON. 

Thomas H. Mawson and Sons, 

High Street House, Lancaster, 


DR. JOHNSON ON FLOWERS 


To the Editor of Tz New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—Mr. Vernon Rendall might well have added to his article 
on “Dr. Johnson on Flowers” the Doctor’s definition of the 
word caterpillar: ‘‘the name of a plant,” and also “a worm, 
which, when it gets wings, is sustained by leaves and flowers.” 


—Yours, etc., BEB. K.P. 
Limpsfield. 
THE “VICIOUS CIRCLE” IN 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


To the Editor of Tut NEw STATESMAN, 

Sir,—I was tempted by a notice in your columns of Mr. 
Hawtrey’s Trade and Credit to invest in the volume. And 
at the risk of dissent from your able reviewer, it seems to me that 
this acute writer has confronted the theorists of the Labour 
Party with something of a dilemma. Forty years ago Mr. 
Hyndman argued similarly in a favourite address on the ‘* Curse 
of Compromise,” and the publication of the Minority Poor Law 
Report resulted in one of our West Ham people starting a discus- 
sion on the *“* Utopia of a regularised Labour Market ’’—the crux 
of the contention being that capitalism, in any effort to cope 
with unemployment, was baffled by a vicious circle. The work, 
however, of building a Labour Party thrust “ critical revolu- 
tionary ” Socialism into the background, where it stubbornly 
maintained itself in the Socialist Party of Great Britain. But 
the arguments in the White Paper, and the striking way in which 
they imposed themselves upon Parliament in last Thursday’s 
debate, cannot fail to re-awaken something of the old attitude. 
After reading Mr. Hawtrey’s work, and the admissions of Sir O. 
Mosley, which seem to have created dismay in the House, the 
avenues of escape, other than Socialist transformation, seem 
visibly contracted. We are again confronted with the Marxian 
dialectic, this time apparently invincible. For it seems generally 
agreed that, to obtain funds for unemployment schemes, the 
Government must offer rates attractive enough to compete with 
foreign outlets, that normal industrial renewals and extensions 
will consequently suffer, and that unemployment will be created 
as rapidly with one hand as it is relieved with the other. Further, 
the high capital charges will impose a heavy burden on the fresh 
production, very little of which can become economically re- 
munerative without lapse of time, thus driving us back on the 
old wage-fund theory. Roads, slum clearances, Charing Cross 
and other bridges, and afforestation fall rather severely into 
this category. For railway and harbour improvements, electrifi- 
cation, and Empire expansion, and for some kinds of “ trade 
facilities,” there is perhaps more to be said. And even if Wall 
Street ends, as the Times almost suggests, in a financial panic of 
unpredictable extent and magnitude, there will be adverse 
reactions which will go far to discount the value of the cheaper 
money which will then be available. So that, beyond a limited 
and cautious effort, such as even the late Government were 
committed to in their concluding stages, the outlook for a “* big 
push” seems everywhere disconcerting. There are, of course, 
schemes, the effect of which is only to “ spread ” employment, 
and to throw upon those in work the burden of absorbing those 
who are out. That would appear to be one of the secrets of 
French so-called prosperity. But our people are in no mood for 
that. They are watching with sympathy the almost Homeric 
effort to which Mr. Thomas has committed himself, but the 


ee | 


radical view is obtruding itself upon them. Indeed, unles 


I read things wrongly, we shall soon witness a reversion of 
working-class thought to something corresponding to the earlie 
standpoints of the old S.D.F. Admissions like those of Sir ¢ 
Mosley in Parliament do more to “ drum dialectics” (as Mar 
would have put it) into the heads of British Trade Unionig, 
than even forty years of “ donkey work” by old plodders |ike 
myself.—Yours, etc., Tom Kirk. 

23 Margery Park Road, E. (Alderman, West Ham Borough), 


THE OFFICERS’ TRAINING CORPS 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—The desire to hasten Disarmament is a prominent feature 
in the Labour Party’s policy, and at such a time as this, when every. 
one is, more than ever before, desirous of world peace, a plea 
for the abolition by the Government of the Officers’ Training 
Corps is an earnest one and a fitting. 

We are told that the Corps fulfils two purposes : the formation 
of moral qualities (leadership, etc.) and a defence force for England 
if attacked. The first of these reasons is not a sufficient excuse 
and if the second is shown to be false, moral qualities which are 
unobtainable except through militarism could quite Clearly be 
sacrificed. At the outset, however, we of the new generation must 
agree to advance on new constructive lines, that is to say, if it 
is peace we want, it is for peace we must prepare. 

Those who belong to these Corps are continually given to 
believe that they form the “‘ backbone of the Empire” or to 
follow out the argument that the Empire may be supported on a 
system of physical force. No more need be added in that case. 

The best men of this country, then, have to spend either under 
actual compulsion or moral compulsion, which is ten thousand 
times worse, an appreciable part of their time at school in learning 
how to fight. No sophistry can deny that fact, whatever the 
object of the learning; but in making themselves prepared to 
fight, “‘ should it be thrust upon them,” they may yet be them- 
selves creating that necessity. 

Now there is no suggestion that the Army should be entirely 
abolished, and it would not be in any greater danger of collapse 
than it was before the coming of the Officers’ Training Corps. 
I am advocating that the Corps should be abolished because 
I am convinced that we are not putting before the young 
constructive ideals of peace. We are teaching our “ experiments” 
(for such are children) to believe that physical force is a remedy 
when we are simultaneously confirming the statement that 
“‘when Christ disarmed Peter he disarmed every Christian.” 
Think well for a moment what a gesture this abolition would be 
to other countries ; what a positive declaration that future England 
means to build up a better earth if our masters and pastors 
ceased to instruct and to encourage instruction in the art of war! 

For we must realise that at the present moment we have a 
nation which is potentially armed. Germany is not permitted to 
have Corps, and it would not be extraordinary to hear that she 
was, to say the least, surprised that an action, which for her 
would be construed as militaristic, is for us a necessity for our 
existence. It is ten years since the Peace was signed, and yet 
young men to-day, who were about ten years old when the war 
started, have to atone for the mistakes of their fathers. It may 
be that these young men of all the civilised countries will be saved 
from being dragged into the condition of their fathers, who, by 
blind obedience to their rulers and lack of faith in other nations, 
have been killed to the number of seven million; but they cannot 
and will not be saved unless a real positive action is made by 
them. For peace is not a word but a spirit, and if, as it is claimed, 
soldiering in a branch of the Army is the only service that a boy 
renders to the State, then the sooner the State enjoins from him 
some finer duty, the sooner he gives himself as a servant in some 
way, be it only abstract, to the State of Mankind, the better for 
the world to-day, and, be it not forgotten, the better for the world 
to-morrow.—Yours, etc., Eric M. Cocks. 

Charterhouse, 


CHILDREN’S COUNTRY HOLIDAYS FUND 


To the Editor of Tar NEw SraTEsMAN. 

Sir,—I am venturing to ask if you will again allow me to 
appeal through the columns of your paper on behalf of the 
Children’s Country Holidays Fund. This Fund is urgently 2 
need of money. 

Every £1 that is received will send one of the poorest London 
children to the country for a fortnight’s holiday this summer, 
and I am sure that the readers of your paper who are already 
planning their own holidays, would not grudge this amount 
when they realise that the child who will be sent away by their 
kindness would otherwise be condemned to spend all the long 
hot summer days in one of the crowded alleys of our city. 
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Last year 33,149 children were sent away by the Fund for 
a fortnight, and the majority of these children had never had a 
holiday in the country before. 

This year it is greatly hoped that at least the same number 
can be sent, but that will not be possible unless more money is 
forthcoming immediately, which is my excuse for asking this 

ur. 
"nai should be addressed to me, c/o Children’s Country 
Holidays Fund, 17 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C. 2. 

11 Downing Street, S.W. 1. Yours, etc., 

July 8th. ETHEL SNOWDEN. 


Miscellany 
A PLEA FOR BETTER MUSIC 


HAVE received a circular headed “* With Dr. Malcolm 
| Sargent and Mrs. Samuel Courtauld’s compliments,” 

which announces that Dr. Sargent and Mrs. Courtauld 
have arranged for a series of six concerts in the autumn 
and spring with the London Symphony Orchestra at the 
Queen’s Hall, beginning October 29th. Everybody knows 
that Mrs. Samuel Courtauld was one of the principal 
guarantors of the syndicate which re-started the annual 
international season of opera at Covent Garden after the 
war, and her disinterested love and respect for good music 
may be taken for granted. 

The international opera season is now well established 
and will continue so long as Covent Garden Opera House 
stands. Sir Thomas Beecham’s opera scheme will probably 
start next year, so that we shall be well provided for 
operatically. But orchestral music is in a quite different 
situation. In spite of all the rumours of a permanent 
orchestra being formed in London, nothing definite seems to 
have happened. The negotiations in which the Columbia 
and the H.M.V. Gramophone Companies were supposed to 
be engaged with this object have, apparently, come to 
nothing. In the meantime, the Royal Philharmonic Society 
will continue its indispensable but inglorious career, and the 
London Symphony Orchestra will function as hitherto, 
filling a bad gap in our musical life with moderate success 
But fortunately Mrs. Courtauld has stepped in and provided 
for six special concerts, and her circular states : 


At these concerts it is intended to produce certain new works 
and others unfamiliar to London audiences; extra rehearsals have 
been arranged for, and with the now permanent personnel of the 


London Symphony Orchestra a high musical standard should be 
obtained, 


This is an admirable idea, but let us now examine the details 
of the plan. A performance, under Bruno Walter, of 
Mahler’s Lied von der Erde (‘‘ Song of Earth ”’), with Jacques 
Urlus and Rosetta Anday singing the solo parts, provides for 
one programme. Mahler’s music is little known in England 
and deserves to be better known. Mr. Bruno Walter— 
although in my opinion not an absolutely first-rate conductor 
—is particularly suited to secure an adequate performance 
of this work of Mahler’s, since he was one of Mahler’s pupils 
and shares some of Mahler’s superficial qualities. At a 
second concert Otto Klemperer, who has a good reputation 
in Berlin among people whose judgment counts, is to conduct 
Bruckner’s eighth symphony. Both Bruckner and Klem- 
perer are unknown in this country, so that here again Mrs. 

ourtauld and Dr. Malcolm Sargent have, in my opinion, 
done well. But what is to happen at the remaining four 
concerts? Nothing but tragedy !—the tragedy of lost 
opportunities, of wasted money —the tragedy, indeed, 
which almost inevitably results when a well-meaning public- 
spirited amateur tries to help the cause of art. In short, 
Dr. Malcolm Sargent is to conduct the remaining four 
coneerts. The fact that this bitter pill is sweetened by the 
engagement of Artur Schnabel to play two pianoforte 


concertos at two of these concerts does not make matters 
better. Why should Mr. Schnabel have to carry the whole 
weight of two orchestral concerts on his shoulders? And 
why should he be restricted to playing with one English 
conductor? If Mrs. Courtauld is anxious to encourage young 
English conductors and to give them the extremely valuable 
opportunity of working with a supreme artist, then both 
these concerts should not be conducted by Dr. Sargent. 
Others should be given a chance—Mr. Basil Cameron, for 
example, who conducted one of the Royal Philharmonic 
Society’s concerts with a modest, sound musicianship which 
proved that he is, at any rate, just as good a conductor as 
Dr. Malcolm Sargent. 

I have nothing against Dr. Sargent; he deserves his chance 
among other young English musicians; but these concerts, 
I take it, are planned with the idea of giving, for once, the 
very best that can be got, not with the idea of giving young 
English musicians the opportunity to show their deficiencies 
and to get experience. There are plenty of other concerts 
throughout the country where our young conductors can 
exercise themselves. But there is an even more important 
point. Every serious musician must be aware to-day that 
there is a constant pressure being exerted everywhere to 
lower artistic standards. In these days of v ilgar press 
publicity, when millions of ignorant readers give that press 
the semblance of power, it is possible to exploit the ignorance 
and the powerlessness of the public almost indefinitely. 
The daily press lives by sensation and it must have sensa- 
tional names, and if it hasn’t got them it will make them 
by headlines and by publicity paragraphs. A series of 
concerts backed by Mrs. Courtauld is quite sufficient to give 
Dr. Malcolm Sargent a wholly fictitious reputation which 
will be an obstacle to his own progress and to the progress 
of music in general. Dr. Sargent is young, and what 
Dr. Sargent and all our other young musicians and amateurs 
of music need is to learn of the heights in front of them 
instead of being assisted to crow more loudly on their 
miniature dung-hills. 

And I will give a pertinent example of what I mean, 
taken from America. We all know of the bottomless purses 
of American art-lovers. We have heard how all the finest 
orchestral players of Europe have been lured to America 
by the bait of large salaries and permanent positions in 
permanent orchestras. That the finest players have been 
lured merely by more money, I take leave to doubt. Money 
is necessary to every artist, but the idea of belonging to an 
absolutely first-rate orchestra permanently endowed and 
capable of devoting itself wholly to music is, I venture to 
think, also attractive to a good musician. Now, the 
Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra is reputed to be the 
finest, as it is the most richly endowed, in the world. It 
has as its conductor a musician named Stokowski, who 
originally came from this country. I have heard American 
music critics speak of Stokowski in terms of ecstatic 
admiration. In America he is a god, but a close and 
impartial inspection of Mr. Stokowski will reveal that he is 
a tin god, and, in my opinion, that magnificent and expensive 
instrument, the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra, is just 
so much wasted material. If any reader wants to test 
my opinion, he need only obtain the recording by Stokowski 
and his orchestra of Beethoven’s A major symphony, issued 
this month by the H.M.V. Gramophone Company, and 
compare it with the recording of the same symphony by 
Felix Weingartner and the Royal Philharmonic Orchestra 
issued some time ago by the Columbia Company. I say 
nothing of the recording itself; that is another and, for 
this purpose, an irrelevant matter. I am speaking only of 
the music composed by Beethoven and presented to us by 
Weingartner and Stokowski respectively. Weingartner gives 
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us Beethoven and music; Stokowski gives us a noisy, 
distorted, unmusical caricature which resembles Beethoven 
as nearly as a hideously coloured German picture postcard 
does which shows a large-browed film actor holding his pen, 
while a flock of angels pour inspired ink into his fountain pen 
as it writes the words Missa Solennis. 

Now, if we are to avoid having in this country a heavily 
endowed and magnificently equipped sham musical life, 
we must be very careful at the outset to educate public 
opinion so that it cannot be bluffed or deceived by mere 
vulgar publicity. It is the duty of Mrs. Courtauld and 
Dr. Sargent—if they publicly come forward in support of 
musical enterprises—to give the very best and only the 
very best that can be obtained. Mrs. Courtauld must 
remember that in spending the money to furnish extra 
rehearsals and an orchestra with a permanent personnel, 
she acquires a prestige which must not be wrongly used— 
I mean used to deceive. She also acquires prestige by 
engaging such a great artist as Artur Schnabel. Therefore 
she must keep her other concerts, and the other items in 
every concert, on as nearly the same high level as possible. 
Now, I will make a practical suggestion. Felix Weingartner 
is nearing seventy; he is unquestionably the greatest living 
conductor of Beethoven. He will not have many more 
years to show us what Beethoven’s music really is when 
played in the finest classical tradition. He has never had 
the opportunity in England of an orchestra and of rehearsals 
such as Mrs. Courtauld is now providing. I suggest 
that if Dr. Sargent and Mrs. Courtauld are sincere and 
disinterested in their love of music, they will engage 
Mr. Weingartner to give two Beethoven concerts to show 
the young musicians and music-lovers of England how 
really great music and musicians can be. 

W. J. Turner. 


THE ACCIDENT 


FTER her marriage, Madame Eloise Dort-Fermier 
A (née Jaseran) came to live with her husband Jean 
in the big house of her father-in-law in the suburb 

of Boulogne-sur-Seine. 

Monsieur Henri Dort-Fermier was a widower of seventy, 
of Huguenot descent, erect, clean-shaven, with a parchment- 
like skin. For many years he had been the head of a firm 
engaged in the manufacture of earthenware articles which 
had a large sale in the provinces. Unlike his twin-brother, 
Hubert, who was always short of money and came often to 
borrow from him, Henri was in prosperous circumstances. 
He could have well afforded to take his ease, but being a man 
of a restless character and without hobbies, he continued to 
go each day to his business with the exception of Saturdays. 
When he died—and he came of a family which lived to a 
great age—-those who stood to benefit by the event were his 
son and his son’s wife. 

Although his son Jean was forty, the relationship between 
them continued to be that of father and child. The son, 
who had lost a leg in the war, was of an upright and timid 
character, with an exaggerated sense of filial duty. 
Dominated by his father, he occupied an unimportant post 
in the business. For the duties he performed his father 
paid him a small salary, which was insufficient on which to 
support a wife in a separate establishment. The big and 
gloomy house at Boulogne-sur-Seine was managed nominally 
by young Madame Fermier. She engaged and dismissed 
the servants, ordered the meals, saw to the household linen 
and dispensed money for repairs. Her father-in-law made 
her for this purpose a not ungenerous allowance, but he 
insisted that the expenditure should be accounted for to the 
last centime. 


——, 


Each Saturday morning, precisely at ten, Monsieur 
Dort-Fermier, wearing a black béret, which gave to his pale 
face a somewhat sinister appearance, was accustomed to 
enter his study and seat himself at his desk. His daughter. 
in-law would then come to him with the household books, 
If she was a moment late he showed impatience. He syb. 
jected the weekly books to a minute survey, adding up the 
columns and making comments on such errors as he found, 

‘“‘This is not accurate, my dear child; three nines make 
twenty-seven; the butcher has overcharged 75 centimes, 
We can well afford to spend money, but not to waste it, 
Remember to deduct this from next week’s account.” 

Towards his daughter-in-law his manner was almost 
playful, but often after the interview the young wife left 
his study in a flood of tears. When her husband returned 
from his work at mid-day he would find her sitting in the 
large, sombre, old-fashioned drawing-room, her pretty, fair 
head sunk in the cushions. She was often too listless even 
to respond to his kisses. Her state of mind worried him, 
“Some day, ma cherie,’ he would say, “‘ we will get a flat in 
Paris, which you shall furnish to your taste. It will be a small 
affair and for that reason comfortable. Easy to run after 
this great barn, hein? We shall ask whom we wish to 
dinner.” But he felt as he spoke a twinge of conscience. 

The thought of what they would do when they had their 
freedom so stimulated the young wife that she became 
quite gay and care-free. She would talk of the pretty frocks 
she would buy and the little dinner parties they would give, 
and she thought of the admiration she would receive as 
hostess in her own home. She would be free to go about 
like other women of her age, like Marthe, her sister, who was 
married to a successful Paris specialist. 

** Just think, Jean; we shall be able to have our own 
friends; it won’t be necessary any more to ask, ‘may we 
invite So-and-so,’ and be refused because— ”’ 

The same thought and the same wish that the old man 
should die passed quickly through the mind of each as they 
looked one at the other, yet neither dared express it. More- 
over, her husband, while he agreed with what she said, 
was torn between his love for his young wife and his duty 
to his father. ‘“* You can only have a father once,” observed 
his Aunt Marie, when she came on a visit from her comfort- 
able home at Chantilly. She came but seldom, because she 
was inclined to quarrel with her brother. 

As the years passed, Monsieur Dort-Fermier became more 
exacting and the young wife’s hopes of an alteration in their 
mode of life became fainter and fainter. Her husband noted 
with concern her pallor, the look of misery in her eyes. 
Certainly the life was bad for her. He began to blame 
himself for her wretchedness, thinking, ‘* I ought not to have 
married her; I should have waited until I could provide her 
with a home of her own. Nom dune pipe! always such 
interference.” 

And she who had been so vivacious, so good-tempered, 
was now often querulous. 

“It’s a life that another woman wouldn’t stand,” she 
observed one night while she was undressing. 

‘“* Patience, patience; one day it will be different,” her 
husband answered. 

‘** When I am dead, no doubt, but till then— ” the sentence 
was stifled with her sobs. 

* * * 

It happened one Saturday morning that, contrary to his 
usual practice, Monsieur Dort-Fermier, having dealt with the 
weekly books (“* It is impossible that we got through seven 
pounds of butter in a week, my dear—a serious miscalcula- 
tion and perhaps intentional; speak to the laiterie about it”), 
announced that he was going to his office. ‘* I’ve had an 
important letter,” he said to his son, peering at him over the 
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top of his glasses. “I shall be back at seven for dinner. 
Adieu.” 

His son, having helped him on with his coat, followed him 
to the door and saw him into a taxi. Then, turning to his 
wife, said, ‘“‘ What shall we do to-day?” At the unexpected 
absence of her father-in-law, her husband saw almost with 
disapproval that his wife’s spirits rose. ‘When I’ve 
ordered dinner I’m free,”’ she said. ‘‘ Shall we make a little 
excursion on the river? We've got time.” 

Her husband, tapping the glass in the hall, remarked that 
the weather seemed unsettled. He suggested instead lunch 
in town. “* What about Romano’s and a matinée? The 
idea pleases you! Hurry up and dress; don’t waste any 
time.” 

Having seen the cook and ordered dinner, she ran up to her 
room and returned presently in a new frock. 

“ You like it very much, I can see,”’ she said, smiling as she 
caught his reflection in the glass. ‘ And now let us go.” 

They hurried to the station. 

In the train on their way to Paris she was gay, abandoned, 
and laughed so loudly at the things she said that their 
fellow-travellers looked at her with no great approval. 

“Ssh! people will think we are on our honeymoon,” Jean 
whispered, nudging her. 

“ And why not, if they choose? ” she retorted with an arch 
glance at him. ‘‘ To be newly married is no crime.” 

“‘ Nevertheless, it is better to be discreet,’’ he observed, 
repeating unconsciously a phrase of his father’s. 

At the restaurant they sat in a quiet corner, and over an 
excellent lunch and a bottle of vin blanc his young wife 
became almost hysterical, making comments on the people 
at a neighbouring table. 

“Tiens, are they not droll; look at her hat. 
ridiculous ; imagine lunching with such a sight.” 

“Mind they don’t hear,’’ her husband whispered, but 
forgetting his troubles he began to respond to her mood; 


even when the bill was presented, he kept up his courage. 
* * * 


How 


“Eloise, I think we must be going,” Jean remarked. 
The last act of the play was nearly at an end, and the 
important secret which had been kept through two long 
acts was about to be revealed. 

“I think we must go,” he repeated louder, as his wife, 
with her attention fixed on the scene, apparently had not 
heard him. 

“As I thought,” she exclaimed, with a grimace and a 
shrug of her shoulders, as they pushed their way through 
the row and she followed him from the theatre. 

During the return journey she sat staring out of the 
window, silent. Arrived home, they found they had three- 
quarters of an hour to spare before dinner. 

“You see, there was no need to spoil our afternoon. We 
could well have remained to the end without your precious 
father waiting for his dinner,” his wife remarked, turning 
angrily on her husband as she went upstairs to change. 

Alone in the drawing-room, her husband picked up Le 
Matin, glanced at the announcements, and, finding it was 
time for the Late News, turned on the wireless . . . weather 
unsettled. Snow on the Riviera . . . a depression moving 
north. Boxing. Requier beat Maillot in eight rounds... 
Fatality on the Nord-Sud. Late this afternoon an elderly 
man slipped on the platform at Raspail, and fell beneath an 
incoming train. The clothing of the unfortunate discloses 
the name Dort-Fermier. The body has been removed to 
the mortuary to await identification by his relatives. ... 
At the Quai d’Orsay M. le President, ete... . 

Stunned by the news, the young man remained seated. 
His wife, on entering the room, found him weeping, his head 
bowed between his hands. 


“What is it? 
him. 

When he had sufficiently recovered to tell her the news 
she listened silent, not knowing what to say, and unable to 
disguise her satisfaction as she thought, ‘“‘ What a blessing! 
at last we have gained our freedom; when Jean has got over 
it, everything will go well with us.” 

“* It will be necessary for me to go to the mortuary. I may 
be some time; dine, and don’t wait up for me,” her husband 
was remarking, when they heard a key in the door. 

“T’ve been detained by a terrible occurrence,”’ said his 
father, removing his coat. ‘‘ Your Uncle Hubert, my son, 
who was on his way here, has been fatally injured.” 

With blanched face, and hands that trembled, the young 
wife sat beside her husband while her father-in-law at great 
length related the occurrence. JouN MIFsuD. 


Are you ill?” she asked, going towards 


HORSES ON THE CAMARGUE 


N the grey wastes of dread, 
I The haunt of shattered gulls where nothing moves 
But in a shroud of silence like the dead, 
I heard a sudden harmony of hooves, 
And, turning, saw afar 
A hundred snowy horses unconfined, 
The silver runaways of Neptune’s ear 
Racing, spray-curled, like waves before the wind. 
Sons of the Mistral, fleet 
As him with whose strong gusts they love to flee, 
Who shod the flying thunders on their feet 
And plumed them with the snortings of the sea; 
Theirs is no earthly breed 
Who only haunt the verges of the earth 
And only on the sea’s salt herbage feed— 
Surely the great white breakers gave them birth. 
For when for years a slave, 
A horse of the Camargue, in alien lands, 
Should catch some far-off fragrance of the wave 
Carried far inland from his native sands, 
Many have told the tale 
Of how in fury, foaming at the rein, 
He hurls his rider; and with lifted tail, 
With coal-red eyes and cataracting mane, 
Heading his course for home, 
Though sixty foreign leagues before him sweep, 
Will never rest until he breathes the foam 
And hears the native thunder of the deep. 
But when the great gusts rise 
And lash their anger on these arid coasts, 
When the scared gulls career with mournful cries 
And whirl across the waste like driven ghosts : 
When hail and fire converge, 
The only souls to which they strike no pain 
Are the white-crested fillies of the surge 
And the white horses of the windy plain. 
Then in their strength and pride 
The stallions of the wilderness rejoice; 
They feel their Master’s trident in their side, 
And high and shrill they answer to his voice. 
With white tails smoking free, 
Long streaming manes and arching necks, they show 
Their kinship to their sisters of the sea— 
And forward hurl their thunderbolts of snow. 
Still out of hardship bred, 
Spirits of power and beauty and delight 
Have ever on such frugal pastures fed 
And loved to course with tempests through the night. 
Roy CAMPBELL, 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HE Librairie Hachette are publishing a series of 
monographs upon ‘ Les Romantiques.” The series 
includes Sainte-Beuve and André Chénier, who, if 
they can be called “‘ romantics,” are “‘ romantic”? with a 
difference. Sainte-Beuve was far from being a “‘ romantic ” 
in his criticism. M. Edmund Jaloux is writing upon Gérard 
de Nerval, and Sainte-Beuve will be defined and described 
by Henri Bidou. Both ought to be good books. M. Bidou, 
before the war, was a sound and entertaining dramatic critic, 
and during the war he earned considerable renown as a 
commentator upon tactics, prospects, disappointments and 
strategy. His articles were sensible and clear; he did a 
good deal to keep up the spirits of French civilians and to 
delude them into the notion that they were following events 
intelligently. Ido not think, however, that this achievement 
can be compared with Mr. Belloc’s in Land and Water, who 
did more to keep the English public patient and confident 
than any other journalist—and most statesmen among the 
Allies. But M. Bidou’s war articles were, nevertheless, 
good, clear and interesting. I mention this because the 
reason why M. Bidou has not made a wider reputation in 
belles lettres is that he is also an extremely able publicist. 


” 


* * * 


I myself have only read two monographs in the series 
among those already published; the one upon Alfred de 
Vigny, by M. Robert de Traz, is excellent. Forashort time 
it looked as though Vigny, not Hugo, might be the great 
figure of the romantic movement at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century in France. But Vigny, though his talents 
were genuine, was inexpansive and unprolific. Although 
Eloa, and Chatterton, his fine romantic prose drama, were 
successful, he soon dropped out of the rank of “ leaders,” 
or even that of writers who make a stir; indeed, his merits 
were most imperfectly recognised as long as he lived. In 
1846 he was elected to the Academy, but even then his 
reception was the occasion of an attack delivered by Molé, 
maliciously coached by Sainte-Beuve, who disliked Vigny. 
Of all French poets of the’ nineteenth century, with the 
exception of Baudelaire, Vigny is the most lonely, and no 
romantic or unedifying legend attached to his name has 
helped the reputation of his work. It has been war on its 
own merits. 

. * * 

The events of his life are quickly told. Count Alfred de 
Vigny was born at Loches, in Touraine. His forbears had 
been soldiers, and they belonged to the lesser noblesse of 
France. He himself was inclined to overrate their conse- 
quence. His parents were ruined (they had never been 
rich) in the Revolution. His descent was, however, an 
important factor, for it served to colour romantically that 
responsible sense of pride which is the leading characteristic 
both of his life and his work. When Louis XVIII. returned 
he obtained a commission in the Foot Guards, and he served 
as a soldier until 1828, His first verses appeared just before 
the Odes of Hugo, who was for a few years his great friend. 
They became rival dramatists and they fell out. ‘* Neither 
in friendship nor in love did Vigny find a partner worthy of 
him,” says M. de Traz. “ Hugo paid Vigny the compliment 
of being always afraid of him. He divined that this silent, 
secretive man, though he won no popular applause, would 
appear great in the eyes of posterity.” He shared with the 
writers of the romantic revival their fresh responsiveness 
to the visible world, but he differed from most of them in 
sobriety and consistency of thought. His military career 
was a disappointment, for he never saw active service. In 
his collection of exquisite and pensive short. stories, Servitude 
et Grandeur militaires, are garnered his disappointment and 





resolution; Vigny was a man who tempered his will so as to 
be a weapon in some noble cause, and no cause used him, 
* * * 

He married an English girl, a daughter of one of the 
Suffolk Bunburys, in 1825. Mr. Bunbury, a rich man, 
disinherited her; an interminable lawsuit was the result, 
Mr. Bunbury’s view of his son-in-law is exhibited in the 
following anecdote, which Lamartine records. He told 
Lamartine that his daughter had married a French poet 
whose name had escaped him. Lamartine tried first to 
refresh his memory by running through the list of obscurer 
poets; then, having mentioned by chance that of Alfred de 
Vigny, Mr. Bunbury exclaimed, “ That’s the man! He js 
my son-in-law.” The marriage was not a happy one, as 
Lydia de Vigny soon became a complete invalid. The poet 
spent a great part of his life nursing with courteous devotion 
both a sick wife and a sick mother. Such was the core of 
his private life; straitened circumstances surrounded it, 
But at the centre of that private life was a meditative 
solitude, which shrank from contact with the partly un- 
trustworthy geniality of rival men of letters and the almost 
wholly untrustworthy comradeship of men of the world. 
Vigny was a solitary, and he is the poet of the virtues of 


solitude. 
* * * 


He learnt to cling to solitude and in sad fashion to love 
it. “‘ La solitude est sainte,” he said. “ Vigny, in his 
desert, was free to follow thought for its own sake, without 
compromise or frailty. No one can corrupt what belonged 
to him alone. And then solitude allowed him to 
elaborate that sense of values which requires silence and 
privacy. What (asks M. Robert de Traz), is honour, 
the dominant idea in Vigny’s work, if not the virtue of the 
solitary? This ‘honour’ is not that of the man of the 
world who needs a gallery to play to and grows proud of 
being himself an example. It is rather an exalted con- 
sciousness of self, a more resounding name for Conscience: 
L’honneur c’est la pudeur virile (Vigny).” It is a self- 
imposed command, a discipline chosen for its own sake. 
No one can injure one’s “honour”; one can only injure 
it oneself. A thousand imitations of “ honour” abound; 
but there is only one kind genuine—one’s own “ honour.” 

* * * 

Such a man naturally does not ingratiate himself with 
others; where he does not excite respect he is apt to attract 
ridicule. Vigny prided himself, too, on being an aristocratic 
exile in the post-revolution world. His manners were too 
good; his dignity too carefully preserved in every relation. 
Mme. Dorval, the actress, tumbled it about for a short time, 
and the result was Vigny’s poem, Samson, in which Delila 
is drawn with devastating precision. “‘ Not one of us,” 
exclaimed Dumas with astonishment, “has seen Vigny 
eat!” He wore by preference a long, old-fashioned cloak— 
“to hide his wings,” they laughed. ‘A beautiful angel 
who has swallowed a dose of vinegar,” such was Sainte- 
Beuve’s description of him; the more romantic and 
indulgent Gautier compares his gait to the motion of a 
swan “ nageant le col un peu replié en arriére.” People com- 
plained that his conversation was too carefully edited and 
punctuated, while the elaborate suavity of his manners 
only irritated instead of ingratiating. He had preserved 
the manners of the old regime, M. Robert de Traz remarks 
acutely, without their agreeable carelessness. Such was the 
external Vigny; what he was within is seen in his works 
and in his Journal. As a poet his main defects are those 
of one who puts even a greater value on his own soul than 
on his work; his merits those of a stable dignity and pre- 
cision, and a gift for writing lines which leave behind a golden 


trail of suggestion : 
Dieu, que le son du cor est triste au fond des bois. 
AFFABLE Hawk. 
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NEW NOVELS 


All Kneeling. By ANNE Parrisu. Benn. 7s. 6d. 
The Midnight Bell. By Patrick Hamitton. Constable. 


The Patchwork Madonna. By Haroip WEstTon. 
6s. 

King Log and Lady Lea. 
7s. 6d. 

Miss Parrish, whose name is unknown to me, writes, with a 
degree of superficial cleverness that suggests. experience, a study 
of a not entirely novel kind. Christabel Caine, from her earliest 
moments to the last at which we see her, poses to herself and 
to everyone around her with complete success. She is an infant 
prodigy, and later on a best-seller. She keeps a journal, in which 
she writes entries of this sort : 

It isn’t Outer Beauty that I want, and yet I must be grateful 
for this gift that makes me able to give pleasure to so many. And 
I can’t help knowing that some kind people think I’m lovely-looking. 
I can’t put my fingers in my ears and shut my eyes all the time. 
But I want to be both grateful for it and humble about it, so 
I have made myself this little prayer : 

“Oh, Lord, I thank Thee for Thy Gift of Beauty, but I pray 
Thee to let my body be only the Cloud that thinly veils the Real 
Beauty within. And, if Thou wilt, let that grow brighter and more 
bright, until it shines through this Cloud of my body. Amen.” 

She displays other amiable characteristics. She forsakes her 
lover for a richer man. At her wedding, she displays a saintlike 
appearance to the outer world and bullies her mother and her 
dressmaker. On returning from her honeymoon, she whistles 
her old love back for the purpose of torturing him, and her last 
exploit is to steal the affections of the fiancé of her adoring little 
secretary. 

This portrait is drawn with commendable verve and bite. 
Miss Parrish has an apparently inexhaustible invention, and is 
never at a loss for some new caddish or cattish action for 
Christabel to commit. She even makes her purloin a subject 
for a poem from a young girl-reporter who comes to worship her 
under the guise of interviewing her. Moreover, the “ thoughts ” 
and poems which she invents for Christabel are sometimes of a 
delicious ingenuity : 


%s. 6d. 
Duckworth. 


By Atyse GREGORY. Constable. 


The age-old pain of a woman’s heart— 

The age-old sob of the sea. 
Miss Parrish is ‘‘ slick ” indeed, as “ slick’? as Christabel. But, 
when one has finished the book, one begins to ask to what end 
it was written. Certainly no such monster as this ever existed, 
no woman, not even an American best-seller, whose every action, 
from the cradle through a considerable part of her progress 
towards the grave, was of an aggressive selfishness. Is it, then, 
satire, with a pardonable satirical exaggeration? But, if so, 
satire of what? Not of any recognisable social type, which 
deserves castigation. I am left with the feeling that Miss Parrish 
has discerned and isolated an important factor in the success 
of many well-known novels and has tried the experiment of 
making a novel out of a concentrated essence of it. This element 
is an object of righteous dislike for the use of broadminded 
people. The leading case in the history of fiction is, of course, 
Mrs. Proudie, but she is not without parallels both in the other 
works of Trollope and in the works of other authors. We all 
like to feel self-righteous, but it is not easy to feel self-righteous 
and broadminded at the same time: nothing but the contem- 
plation of hypocrisy and self-righteousness will give us that 
peculiar thrill. Trollope used to give us this as one ingredient; 
Miss Parrish makes it the whole dish, and her method may 
possibly suit a tabloid age. She has, however, so far as this book 
is concerned, forfeited the right to be considered a serious 
novelist. 

“The Midnight Bell” is a public-house somewhere near 
Euston Road, and the hero of the story to which it lends its 
name is the waiter in the saloon-bar there. There are two sides 
to the story. One is the episode of Bob and his Jenny; the 
other the description of the saloon-bar and its fauna. Some 
readers will like one, others the other; many, I think, both. 
In descriptive passages, Mr. Hamilton’s method is mildly 
Dickensian, but none the worse for that. His public-house types, 
such as the sprightly Mr. Wall, are admirably done : 

His jokes, like all bad jokes, were mostly tomfooleries with the 
language. To call, for instance, ‘“‘The Four Horsemen of the 
Apocalypse” ‘“‘The Four Horsemen of the Eucalyptus” was, to 
him, quite tremendous in its sly and impudent irony, But he was 
not always as subtle as this. Having a wonderful comic suscepti- 
bility to words, and particularly those with as many as, or more 


than, four syllables in them, he could hardly let any ‘hopeful ones 
go by without raillery. Thus, if in the course of conversation you 
happened innocently to employ the word “‘ Vocabulary,” he would 
instantly cry out, “‘ Oh, my word—let’s take a Cab!” or something 
like that, and repeat it until you had fully registered it. | Or, if you 
said that something was identical with something else, he would 
say that, so long as there wasn’t a Dent in it, we would be all right. 

Or, if you said that things looked rather Ominous, he would declare 

that so long as we weren’t all run over by an Omnibus we would 

be all right. Or, if you were so priggishly erudite as to allude to 

Metaphysics, he would first of all ask you, in a complaining tone, 

Met What ?—and then add consolingly that, So long as we Met it 

Half Way it would be all right. It was a kind of patter in the 

conditional. Similarly, in his own peculiar idiom, Martyrs were 

associated with Tomatoes, Waiters with Hot Potatoes, Cribbage 
with Cabbage, Salary with Celery (the entire vegetable world was 
ineffably droll), Suits with Suet, Fiascoes with Fiancées, and the 
popular wireless genius with Macaroni, 
The only complaint I have to make against Mr. Hamilton on 
this side is that he is neither long nor elaborate enough; I should 
like to learn more of the “* Midnight Bell” and its patrons. The 
other side is, without being incongruous, much less Dickensian. 
The tale of the young waiter, so anxious to improve himself, 
who takes in John o’ London’s Weekly and aspires to be an author, 
who has savings in the bank and squanders them all on an 
absolutely irreclaimable little street-walker, is full of a pathos 
that is at once robust, simple and humorous. The brainless 
cunning and feckless greed of Jenny, together with the spell she 
cast over Bob, are beautifully depicted. There seems to me to 
be no false note until the very end, when, after a final deception, 
Mr. Hamilton sends Bob off to sea. I think he would more 
probably have returned to work, found himself restless, and 
have eventually sought another situation of the same kind. But 
it is a tribute to the author that one should differ from him 
about the future of one of his characters. 

We have heard a great deal about the novel of psycho-analysis 
in recent years, though rather less perhaps in the last year or 
two. At any rate, the novel-reading public is familiar with the 
conception; there are no longer any readers to inquire, as one 
once did, the meaning of the word Freud, which she encountered 
so frequently in reviews, and to ask whether it had any connection 
with the German word “* Freude,”” meaning “‘ Joy.” But, though 
one might have supposed that the idea had been sufficiently 
exploited, it has been left to Mr. Harold Weston to write a novel 
exclusively concerned with a psycho-analytical investigation. 
The result is as joyless as Freud himself could desire. A famous 
actress is suffering from unpleasant nervous sensations, and from 
a part which she believes to be so far outside her scope as to 
mean the end of her career. (This seems to me to betray an 
unduly optimistic view of the limitations imposed by public 
opinion on the vagaries of famous actresses.) She is so fortunate 
as to consult a specialist whose acuteness puts for ever in the 
shade that of those detectives of fiction who can deduce the 
murderer’s height from the cigarette ends he has left behind 
him. He unravels all the tangles of her life with the help of 
the slenderest clues, persuades her that she has no real grievance 
against her mother, points out to her that she is really in love 
with a man whom she has always thought that she hated, and 
proves that she has committed a murder of which she thought 
herself guilty. He does all this with an assurance which would 
make Sherlock Holmes think him a coxcomb and which makes 
me think him a charlatan. I am afraid that psycho-analytical 
detective fiction, if it is to be judged by this specimen, promises 
only all the improbability of the older-fashioned sort, together 
with a pretentiousness all its own. The general impression is 
not rendered more favourable by Mr. Weston’s pseudo-“ strong ” 
manner of writing : 

The old imperious Al, who drove roughshod through people, 
standing in my dressing-room, with his hair rumpled and a button 
off his sleeve. He had only waited in New York to see what was 
left after the smash, and when he discovered that he’d still a few 
thousand dollars, he came rushing back . . . to put them on me! 

Before he left, he said: ‘* You’re going to beat me, Creda, as 
you beat us all. I gave you that play to break you; you are going 
to make me with it, and that’s what some American poet calls 
heaping coals of fire!’’ Then he thrust his hand into his pocket 
and drew something out, holding it in his clenched hand. 

“* It’s never quite let me down, Creda, since I won it from a big 
stiff thirty years ago, under a stall in the Fish Market.” He opened 
his hand, and in the palm was the coloured marble I’d seen on his 
dressing-table years ago. 

She stared questioningly before her. 

“IT don’t understand it; but in his hand he seemed to hold 
everything that life had denied me.” 
prefer ‘“‘ You know my methods, Watson.” 

Miss Gregory writes with delicacy of an unusual and difficult 
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situation—that of a wife and her husband’s mistress who conceive 
for one another a stronger attachment than either of them has 
for the man. The book is unhappily one of those not infrequent 
American books about people who have not enough to do. We 
hear something about their occupations from time to time, but 
nothing convincing. Their emotional tangles seem, therefore, 
to be mainly the result of idleness, and, as such, hardly worth 
the seriousness with which Miss Gregory treats them. E. 5S. 


DR. STRESEMANN 
Stresemann : The Man and the Statesman. 


RHEINBABEN. Appleton. 10s. 6d. 

Whether one likes or dislikes Gustay Stresemann—and in 
countries like Poland he is intensely disliked—no one can deny 
that since the war he has impressed his personality upon the 
peoples of Europe in a way that no other Foreign Minister has 
succeeded in doing. To the general public he is known only for 
his post-war work as the real author of Locarno and as the man 
who, in spite of ill-health and much pressure both from the Right 
and from the Left, has striven during a period of exceptional 
difficulty to maintain the Republic intact in Germany and to 
steer its loosely constructed barque between the Scylla of Com- 
munism and the Charybdis of reaction. Of his early career 
little is known in this country, and, although the wish for more 
knowledge has always been present, hitherto the knowledge itself 
has not been available. Herr von Rheinbaben’s book makes good 
this shortcoming and, although the German original has obvious 
defects as a biography—defects which are accentuated in the 
English translation—there is an abundance of fresh material 
about Stresemann himself, who is revealed not only in a very 
sympathetic light, but as one of the most attractive personalities 
in Europe. Nor is the author’s admiration exaggerated or un- 
justified. Herr Stresemann is a very attractive personality, and 
in spite of an exterior which can hardly be called handsome, and 
which to an Englishman appears typically Prussian, there are 
few people who can resist the magnetism of his personal charm. 

Stresemann is the champion of the German middle classes. 
His own character is a middle-class German mixture of the 
romantic and the practical. The romantic side of his nature 
gave him sympathies with Liberalism, democracy, and the ideals 
of the French revolution (he was brought up in the atmosphere of 
1848), while the practical in him gave him that respect for order 
and organisation which are the foundation-stones of Prussian 
genius. During his student days these characteristics are delight- 
fully contrasted. As President (already he is a Triton among 
the minnows) of the General Union of German Students’ Associa- 
tions, he lays a wreath on the graves of the victims of the 1848 
revolution. By the light of the moon he writes poetry and does 
translations into verse from Moore and Longfellow. He ‘ believes 
in Jesus Christ as the Son of God’’; but he believes “‘ that our 
whole life, in so far as it represents the fulfilment or non-fulfilment 
of the Divine will, will serve as the rule by which we shall be 
judged—not the membership of this or that religious community 
or the adherence to any particular set of dogmas.’’ He therefore 
considers “ the utmost possible toleration in all matters of faith to 
be absolutely essential.” He dabbles in freemasonry and is fired 
by its idealism. ‘‘ A man should be inspired by the conviction 
that he has a mission to fulfil on earth, that strength has been given 
to him as to everyone, even the least, to ennoble and perfect 
the structure of humanity.” He writes for the press, he reads 
history for his recreation, and finds new heroes in Napoleon and 
Frederick the Great; but in his real work he studies economics, 
and when this serious and reserved young man comes to write 
his thesis for his university degree he chooses as his subject ‘“* The 
Development of the Bottled Beer Trade in Berlin”! And 
although to an English mind the title sounds ludicrous, the thesis 
itself is an interesting study of the decline of the independent 
middle class and the replacement of the old beer gardens by garish 
** Beer Palaces.” 


By Rocuus von 


Again, when he comes to choose a profession, the idealist refuses 
to become a journalist because he would never be able “ to 
subordinate his own opinion to another man’s nor write anything 
contrary to his convictions.” He has not enough private means 
to become a Privatdozent at the university, and so the practical 
economist sets out to earn his living in Dresden as manager of the 
Union of German Chocolate Manufacturers! Here began that 
tremendous period of activity which through organisation and 
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co-operation raised German industry to a height of efficiency that 
has never been surpassed in any country. Possibly those people 
who know Stresemann only as the Foreign Minister of the German 
Republic will be surprised to read how important a part he 
played in the development of German industry. To further his 
great designs for a strongly federated national industry, with g 
united front abroad and an elimination of waste at home, he useq 
every means in his power—the press, the advertising community 
and, last but not least, Parliament to which he was elected at the 
age of twenty-nine. Im a sense, he was the pioneer of “ big 
industry ” in Germany, but, although he was perforce the agent 
of the employers, he was careful not to forget the interests of the 
working classes. In the Reichstag he was a National Liberal, 
Even in pre-war days he was a strong supporter of Parliamentary 
government, his objection to the prevailing system of absolutism 
being based on his belief that the political development of Germany 
was not keeping pace with its economic development. When 
war was declared, he was the leading exponent of economic 
politics in the Reichstag. 

In Allied countries Stresemann has been severely criticised for 
his attitude during the war. He is generally represented as a 
supporter of a military victory and ef a policy of annexation, 
This is not strictly true; but certainly during the war Stresemann 
was a loyal patriot, and his belief in the necessity of national unity 
as an essential adjunct to victory led him to tolerate many 
restrictions which were foreign to his convictions. He opposed 
the German surrender and he refused with scorn to associate 
himself with the Peace Treaty. His attitude during the war and 
during the armistice led to the disruption of the National Liberal 
Party, which split into two groups, the Democratic Party and the 
People’s Party, of which last he became the leader. This dissen- 
sion continues to-day, and has been a constant source of weakness 
to German Liberalism ever since 1919. 

Stresemann’s post-war career is well known to every newspaper 
reader. It says much for his tolerance and broad humanity that 
he was so quickly able to forget the war spirit and to apply 
himself with renewed energy to the great task of reconstructing 
a prostrate and sorely divided Germany. In his foreign policy 
he has been a constant ‘‘ Westerner,” and he has steadfastly 
refused to ally himself with the advocates of the so-called Eastern 
orientation, who by an unholy alliance with Russia seek to wreak 
their vengeance on France for the ignominy of defeat. Greatly 
influenced by Lord D’Abernon, the ablest of all post-war 
ambassadors, he sought a policy of understanding with France 
and England. With Lord D’Abernon he is the real creator of 
Locarno, and the highest tribute to his ability is the fact that he 
was able to win over eighty per cent. of the people of Germany for 
his policy. 

Unfortunately his inability to show any concessions as a result 
of it has lost him many adherents and has done much to strengthen 
the hands of the nationalists and the monarchists. 

As a politician Stresemann is the greatest master of Pariia- 
mentary tactics in Germany. He understands the Reichstag as 
no other German does. By Germans he is considered a fine orator, 
but his effects are gained more by his obvious sincerity and by his 
skilful marshalling of facts than by any natural eloquence. He is 
a warm admirer of England, and sent one of his sons to Cambridge. 
In his foreign policy he is prepared to go a long way to conciliate 
France and England, but he is very bitter against Poland, and, 
like every German, feels strongly about the Silesian plebiscite. 
Twelve months ago he was struck down by a serious internal 
complaint. With great courage and at imminent risk to his life, 
he insisted on returning to public life in order to finish the task 
which he has set himself. 


«PIRATE AND HYDROGRAPHER” 


William Dampier. Golden Hind 


Series. Lane. 


By CLENNELL WILKINSON. 
12s. 6d. 

The National Portrait Gallery, like the Dictionary of National 
Biography, is apt to be rather abrupt in its classifications of the 
elect. And Mr. Wilkinson very properly demurs at its descrip- 
tion of his present subject, under the excellent portrait by 
Thomas Murray, as “ Pirate and Hydrographer.”’ On picture 
labels, of course, there is no room for fine distinctions ; but, still, 
William Dampier was never exactly a pirate. A buccanect, 
yes; but the buccaneers were a different breed, produced by 
different circumstances, half of polities, half of greed; and even 
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if a man has a shady past, it is worth while differentiating its 
shades. However, the strange apposition of qualifications under 
the national portrait is a good pointer to the interest of Dampier’s 
life. And Mr. Wilkinson has constructed such a lively account 
of that varied and adventurous career that he should be con- 
gratulated not only on his achievement, but also on his luck that, 
by an odd chance, no one has hitherto produced a complete 
portrait of a very tempting—not to say much tempted—character 
in the history of the English explorers. 

Murray’s portrait of Dampier, as Mr. Wilkinson remarks, is a 
portrait of character. The jutting, underhung lower lip, the 
heavy nose, the swarthy air, the rather lowering eyebrows— 
these seem to proclaim the Dampier who never feared a risk 
against a Spaniard, against those desperate marches across the 
pestilential Isthmus, against the perils of an unmapped coast. 
But in his hand he holds a book—and that is the symbol of the 
other Dampier, of the young man who, while still no more than 
a foremast hand, was ever keen to observe and preserve the 
cycles of wind and tide in the Caribbean, to keep his astute and 
vivacious journals, to seek always “ experience.” Those journals 
meant a lot to Dampier. When he was marooned (how few 
calamities of the sea were spared him !) on the Nicobar coast in 
1688, he specifically mentions the wetting of his papers when a 
native canoe upset, and, in his biographer’s words, ‘“ we get a 
picture of him anxiously holding the leaves of his precious journal 
close to the flames ” of the fire they lit to dry their few posses- 
sions. Even at that stage in his career, well before he was a 
navigator of repute, it is clear that, for all the haphazard nature 
of his ocean wanderings, he was at heart an explorer, and not 
merely a rolling stone. 

The escape from Nicobar in that same canoe, the gunwale of 
which stood just three inches out of the water, to Achin, a good 
150 miles distant, was a fine piece of work, not the least pre- 
carious stage in Dampier’s full circumnavigation of the globe, 
which ended at Gravesend in September, 1691. A queer return 
that was. Through Dampier’s hands, during the twelve years 
that had passed since he last saw England, newly married and 
the purchaser of a small estate in the West country, a pretty 
deal of wealth, tangible and potential, must surely have passed. 
But he returned penniless, with nothing but his clothes, his 
waterlogged journals, and a half-share in an unfortunate East 
Indian princeling whose value was represented solely by the 
fact that he was tattooed over the whole of his body. (Alas! the 
smallpox soon ravaged Prince Jeoly’s outlandish beauties, and 
he died at Oxford.) The journals, however, were published, 
though after nearly six years’ delay, and Dampier’s fame was 
definitely put on a proper footing. That was in 1697, and early 
in 1699 the famous voyage on the Roebuck, “by the King’s 
encouragements,”’ was begun. Mr. Wilkinson, by the way, here 
shows from an examination of the manuscript journal, that the 
previously accepted supposition that Dampier made another 
voyage to the East during this six-year interval, is probably 
erroneous. 

The next chapter in Dampier’s story was certainly a dis- 
appointment. But it cannot altogether be termed a failure, 
although this has too often been done. As Mr. Wilkinson says 
with a defiant flourish at the depreciators of his hero : 

Whenever you hear Dampier described as a failure or a might- 
have-been; damned with faint praise in the Dictionary of National 
Biography ; or denied even his right to a place in the roll of “* Men 
of Action ’*—he who had gone abroad in his ’teens, fought in the 
Royal Navy, served with the buccaneers, and three times circum- 
navigated the globe !—whenever you hear this kind of criticism, 
you will know that what the critic has in his mind is the voyage of 
H.M.S. Roebuck to Australia. 

True, he did just miss discovering Australia—but only just— 
and he did lose his ship, and he was court-martialled afterwards. 
But the voyage was a fine achievement, carried out in the face of 
formidable difficulties, human as well as marine; and there is no 
reason to be surprised that the naval authorities approved his 
appointment to the command of the privateer St. George a 
few months later. That was not a very fortunate venture 
either, as it turned out. But Dampier’s last voyage, as pilot 
to Woodes Rogers during 1708-1711—a voyage that has been 
well described by various pens—rounded off his career success- 
fully and happily. (The rescue of Alexander Selkirk from Juan 
Fernandez in the course of it provides some interesting material, 
by the way.) And he died in his bed, in London, in March, 
1715, being then in his sixty-fourth year. 

Mr. Wilkinson has much that is interesting to say regarding 


Dampier’s discoveries, east and west and south; and he sums 
up his estimate of the man’s worth in these terms : 

If his voyages of discovery had been less decisive than they 
were, if his notions of hydrography had been all mistaken, if his 
prose had lacked the natural elegance and virility which so dis- 
tinguishes it and had approximated more to the style of plain 
narrative—even then his story would have been tremendously 
worth telling. He crowded enough incident for a dozen adventure 
books into almost any month of his life, and gave it the keen tang 
of truth which most adventure books so deplorably lack. ... 

This is true. And Dampier’s spirit may rest content that he has 
been well vindicated by a biographer who, one feels, would 
gladly have been one of his company. 


UNSTABLE MONEY 


The Money Illusion. By Irvine Fisuer. 
7s. 6d. 


Professor Irving Fisher is known all the world over as the 
leading advocate of the policy of “‘ stabilising the dollar.” He 
has expounded his plans for the creation of a currency essentially 
stable in purchasing power at length in his earlier books; and 
he now returns to the subject with a short popular book based 
on a series of lectures. His views are important, not only to the 
economic specialist, but at least equally to the politician, the 
business man, and the ordinary citizen who needs to take an 
intelligent interest in monetary problems. . For as long as the 
pound and the dollar are allowed to fluctuate in purchasing 
power, their fluctuations are of vital concern to every income- 
receiver and to everyone who has to meet obligations expressed 
in monetary terms. To the non-expert seeker after a clear 
account of certain aspects of this vital problem, Professor Fisher’s 
new book can be cordially recommended. Whether or not he 
accepts Professor Fisher’s conclusions, there can be no question 
of the clarity and ability with which the case is stated. It is 
extraordinarily hard to write a book on monetary policy that 
shall be at once worth the serious attention of economists and 
easily intelligible to the ordinary man; but there can be no 
doubt that Professor Fisher has succeeded in doing this. His new 
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book does not add much to his previous contributions to the sub- 
ject; but it is far clearer and simpler than these, and his argument 
gains by being reduced to its elemental terms. 

Briefly, what Professor Fisher wants to do is to substitute 
for a currency representing a fixed weight of gold a currency 
representing a fixed amount of purchasing power. He would 
accomplish this by varying the gold equivalent of the dollar or 
the pound, so as to make either of them stable in terms of its 
general power to command commodities or services. This power, 
it is suggested, should be measured by means of an index number ; 
and the use of this index is the central point in the scheme. Let 
the variations in general purchasing power be discovered by 
means of, say, a monthly index number; and let the amount of 
gold for which the pound or the dollar is exchangeable be varied 
in the same proportions as the index number tends to fluctuate. 
If prices tend to rise, or, in other words, if the value of money 
tends to fall, put more gold into the monetary unit. If prices 
tend to fall, put less—so as to keep the price-level, in either case, 
practically stable. Changes in the value of money add an un- 
necessary element of risk and uncertainty to all monetary trans- 
actions, and make some people rich and others poor by no desert 
of their own. They profit those who know how to manipulate 
money and securities at the expense of the general body of the 
public; and, apart from their effect in causing wealth to change 
hands quite arbitrarily, they decrease the total wealth by dis- 
turbing economic progress. We have fixed the yard, the ton, 
and other commodity measures; but we still leave money, which 
enters into practically all transactions, to fluctuate arbitrarily 
in accordance with the changing value of gold. Why not fix 
money as well? 

This is the gist of Professor Fisher’s argument, in the form 
in which it has long been familiar to economists. It raises, of 
course, many further questions. What index number are we to 
use as a guide—the retail index of the cost of living, a general 
index of wholesale prices, or a still wider index which attempts 
to take account of both wholesale and retail commodity prices, 
and also of all other prices that enter into economic transactions, 
such as the price of services, of land, and of the various classes 
of business securities? Advocates of the plan usually favour the 
widest index that can be compiled on a reasonably reliable basis, 
but urge that even a narrow index would be far preferable to our 
present blind reliance on gold as a standard. Secondly, should 
the chosen index be national or international; and what effect 
will the plan have on exchange rates if it is adopted by a single 
country? Advocates of it usually favour international action, 
but would like to see national action even before international 
action can be secured. Thirdly, how will the proposed new 
currency policy affect the credit policy of the banks? 

It is on this third point that Professor Fisher has made the most 
advance since he first put forward his plan. He recognises that 
the world to-day is really not so much on a gold standard as on 
a dollar standard dictated by the United States, and that gold 
now serves not directly to determine the volume of credit, but 
rather to compel other gold standard countries to follow the 
American lead in matters of credit. A “ managed” credit 
policy is, he rightly thinks, inevitable under post-war conditions ; 
and the only remaining question about it is how it is to be 
managed. Professor Fisher wants an elastic credit policy designed 
to suit the changing needs of industry, but prevented from 
leading to either inflation or deflation by being linked up with 
a currency policy based on a monetary unit of stable purchasing 
power. 

While this is Professor Fisher’s own scheme, he also expounds 
in this book certain alternative suggestions, especially that of 
the late Professor Lehfeldt for keeping prices stable by means of 
an international control of the output of gold, managed through 
the League of Nations. The gold standard in any form involves 
some approach to a world level of prices, at any rate, over a wide 
range of leading international commodities; and this fact gives 
every country a vital interest in keeping prices stable. Professor 
Lehfeldt’s plan is cumbrous, and might prove expensive; but 
Professor Fisher recognises that it may be easier to get introduced 
than his own, because of the fetichism of the gold standard which 
still dominates the mind of the financial world. 

Professor Fisher may be right or wrong in his remedy: he is 
certainly right in diagnosing the disease. Monetary instability, 
though it is now, with the return to gold, far less than it was a 
few years ago, is still a most serious cause of economic uncer- 
tainty and injustice; and the return to gold by no means 


te 


eliminates instability, because gold is itself an uncertain ang 
shifting standard. All reasonable suggestions for stabilis; 
prices, therefore, deserve the most serious consideration; anq 
it is to be hoped that this book will be far more widely read than 
its author’s earlier and more technical works could possibly be, 
It is admirably lucid, interestingly written, and always to the 
point. 


JOHN KNOX 


John Knox. By Epwin Murr. Cape. 12s. 6d. 


““ The French,” wrote John Knox of the siege of Leith, “ proud 
of the victory, stripped naked all the slain, and laid their deaq 
carcasses before the hot sun along their wall, where they suffered 
them to be more days nor one; unto the which, when the Queen 
Regent looked, for mirth she hopped and said, ‘ Yonder are the 
fairest tapestry that ever I saw: I would that the whole fields 
that is betwixt this place and yon were strewed with the same 
stuff.” Against the which John Knox spoke openly in the 
pulpit and boldly affirmed: ‘That God should revenge that 
contumely done to His image, not only in the furious and godless 
soldiers, but even in such as rejoiced thereat.’ And the very 
experience declared that he was not deceived, for within few 
days thereafter (yea, some say that same day) began her belly 
and loathsome legs to swell and so continued, till that God did 
execute his judgments upon her.” 

Mr. Muir is not as certain as most of Knox’s biographers have 
been that passages such as this are evidence of the ruthless will 
and iron courage of the Calvinistic prophet. He is inclined to 
wonder, indeed, whether prophets as a class do not derive their 
characteristic vehemence and persistence from that quenchless 
source of human antics, self-distrust. To threaten disaster to 
one’s opponents in the future, and to gloat over it in the past, 
are both exhilarating to certain temperaments. Why? Perhaps 
because both help to douse the fear that one has been, and may 
be again, unequal to the occasion. Knox derived such fierce 
satisfaction from Mary of Guise’s death by dropsy because, Mr, 
Muir thinks, he was inclined to suspect that both she and her 
daughter, Mary Stuart, had at least as much courage and deter- 
mination as he possessed himself. He was one of those formidable 
people who cannot resist a stimulus to his vanity. ‘You could 
dare him to do anything; and provided he was not sure himself 
whether he could do it or not, he would at once get on with it. 

But whether he did it or not, depended not so much on himself 
—on his own strength—as on adroit or fortunate use of external 
aid. Two forms of such aid he must have to keep him up to his 
true mark. One was the support of sensible and sympathetic 
middle-aged ladies who adored him ; the other was Calvin’s God for 
him to adore. Young women he did not care for at all. If they were 
queens, he was rude to them; if they were not, he ignored them. 
He ignored even the pair whom he condescended to marty. 
But mothers-in-law and others in that class possessed for him 
a curious fascination; he used them partly as Pepys used his 
diary, to tell them things about himself which he wanted to tell 
without anyone else knowing about them, and partly, as under- 
graduates sometimes use their mothers, to patronise and to brag 
to. He did all this best, characteristically enough, by corre- 
spondence—he was not the man for a téte-d-iéte—and when his 
admirers came and settled near him in response to fervid appeals, 
and sometimes despite their husband’s protests, trouble quite 
often followed. It did not always make for harmony when he 
married their daughters. 

But somehow or other, he had to have the circle round him 
of his human worshippers. Equally necessary above him was his 
one object of worship, the God he sought so long and found at last 
in Geneva. The purpose of this God was to keep on telling him 
he was right, would be right, and had been right. It makes 
Knox almost likeable that he needed someone so much to tell 
him this. He was very different really from those of his country- 
men and co-religionists who definitely do need beseeching to 
think it possible they may be mistaken. If he could avoid 
making up his mind, he avoided it. It took him six weeks once 
to get from Geneva to Dieppe on his way to Scotland, and several 
months to decide, when he got there, that after all he need not 
go on. If he could find an excuse for running away, he ran. 
But he loathed himself for his indecision and his cowardice; he 
knew that only if he conquered them could he become himself. 
And what conquered them for him was the sense of being the 
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instrument of God’s will, the glorious certainty, which the cold 
logic of Calvin could so surely give, of salvation. It acted on him 
like alcohol on the victim of self-consciousness. It was not that 
he forgot himself—far from it. He remained self-conscious, but 
it was of a new self, a fierce, dauntless, fire-breathing self, who 
could make absolutely anyone, and especially his other self, quail ; 
who had never really been wrong at all, only obedient to God’s 
will ; who would always be safe, formidable, master of the situation, 
and justified by the event. 

The trouble was that, though his middle-aged comforters were 
always with him—he could be sure that, whatever he said or did, 
they would make admiring and appropriate response—his other 
source of inspiration could only be tapped by a method which it 
took him a long time to discover and perfect. The method was 
preaching ; the delicate, frightened, indecisive little old man, with 
his restless, exhausting vanity and querulous dependence on others, 
had only to get up into the pulpit to become inspired. It must 
have been marvellous for him to watch the great crowd beginning 
to sway in time to him, to see the Lords of the Congregation 
beginning to fidget with their clothes and avoid each other’s 
glances, and the women’s eyes getting rounder and rounder and 
their jaws beginning to drop. He knew so well what would 
touch them each and all on the raw; the words jumped to his lips, 
the pictures of horror and vengeance painted themselves, the 
pauses and the gestures came. Yes, it was really true, he was 
the embodied soul of Scotland; you had to go back to the Old 
Testament, when God was really active, to find anyone like him. 
Diffidence? Cowardice? How could he have suspected himself 
of these? Who said he had too little judgment and too keen a 
sense of self-preservation? Let them look at him now! 

He was so good at this process of infectious auto-intoxication 
that he has perhaps slightly intoxicated Mr. Muir. ‘* What 
Knox really did was to rob Scotland of all the benefits of the 
Renaissance.” Is not that rather hard on the little man? It is 
like saying that Mr. Gladstone made England democratic; it is 
to mistake the siren’s scream for the throb of the engines. These 
oratorical alcoholics, if the phrase may be forgiven, are picturesque 
figures, but they express, they do not originate, passion. The 
things they prophesy happen or not, according to circumstances 
well beyond their control. The mob and the nobles of Scotland 
briefed Knox because he could be relied on, not only to get up 
their case, but actually to believe in it. But they would have 
smashed the Church even if they had had to brief someone else 
to defend them; and it was not Knox who induced the Almighty 
to give the dropsy to Mary of Guise. 


THE ’SEVENTIES 


The Eighteen-Seventies. 
Society of Literature. 
Cambridge University Press. 


Essays by Fellows of the Royal 

Edited by H. GRANVILLE-BARKER. 
12s. 6d. 

The purpose of this volume is so intelligent, the various con- 
tributors have done their business so thoroughly and so well, 
that it is only regretfully and after some hesitation that a reader 
admits to himself that the general impression he receives has, 
on the whole, been fragmentary and rather disappointing. It 
is difficult, at the same time, to see how it could have been 
otherwise. Firstly, all these papers, or the larger number of 
them, were written to be read before a literary society by its 
members, and hence cannot be expected to possess the same 
coherency of plan as if they had been originally designed to 
compose a single book. And then (since a period of ten years is 
an extremely arbitrary division, within whose narrow limits the 
prancing or shuffling pace of literary development cannot easily 
be confined), the distinguished essayists have an air of perpetually 
and uncomfortably remembering that so-and-so was just dead, 
so-and-so on the point of coming down from the University and 
that someone else’s magnum opus was, alas, published just six 
months too late! It is a collection, none the less, of unusual 
literary interest; its student, once he has renounced the dream 
of a detailed literary panorama comprehended in a series of 
brilliantly lucid glances, will be able to glean by the way a very 
great deal of amusing and valuable information. 

Lord Crewe, for example, contributes an interesting paper on 
his father, Monckton Milnes, afterwards Lord Houghton. He 
enumerates his friends and pursuits and traces the genesis of that 
curious authority which he eventually came to exercise in the 
world of literature. His portrait is sympathetic and firmly drawn, 





but naturally tempered by a certain filial pietas, and, as a counter. 
balance, it may be advisable to turn to M. Georges Lafourcade’s 
recently published life of Swinburne, where, in place of this 
slightly over-urbane critic and friend of letters, the French 
biographer provides us with the image of an equally or perhaps 
even more engaging figure—a hard-headed and amiably cynica| 
man of the world, the dilettante and epicurean who first intro. 
duced Swinburne to the works of the Marquis de Sade, thus 
launching him on that frenzied declivity which culminates in the 
blood-besprent and tear-soaked eroticism of Dolores and Anactoriq, 

Next, Mr. Hugh Walpole attacks the ‘* Novelists of the Seven. 
ties *°—an agreeable essay, though, unsupported by any definite 
evidence; he ventures the hazardous conclusion that the 
*seventies witnessed the rise of the novel as an “ art-form,” 
besides assisting to free it from its moral shackles. With “* Some 
Women Novelists of the Seventies,’ Mr. Walter de la Mare comes 
off rather better, if only because he allows himself a page or more 
of picturesque digression and a generous sprinkling of local colour, 
He is inclined to treat the rest of his material in a similar light- 
hearted vein ; and we feel obliged to protest that “* lady fictionists ” 
as extraordinarily talented as Lady Augusta Noel, authoress of 
A Semi-Detached House and A Semi-Altached Couple, and that 
versatile and tragic writer, Mrs. Archer Clive, both of whom 
Mr. de la Mare states were then still writing, deserve a more 
intensive and serious examination. 

And so on; all these essayists have something to say, and know 
how to say it gracefully; all would appear to have been a little 
put out of countenance, thus suddenly confronted by a segment 
of literary history which, although important movements were 
then on foot and important authors writing, cannot be said to 
correspond to any definite revolution in the annals of taste and 
method. On the other hand, there is much to enjoy—the editor, 
Mr. Granville-Barker, treating of ‘‘ Tennyson, Swinburne, 
Meredith—and the Theatre,” Professor George Saintsbury’s 
delightful appreciation of Andrew Lang, and Miss Victoria 
Sackville-West, whose essay ranks very high indeed among its 
companions, appraising an exuberant crop of female versifiers. 





SAINT JOAN 


Joan of Arc. By Hinaire Betxoc. Cassell. 6s. 


There is probably no other living writer who could so much as 
have attempted this task which Mr. Belloc throws off, almost 
casually, in a year in which at least three other books have come 
from his pen. He has no new theory of his own about Joan of 
Arc to offer to us. He is not out for an afternoon’s professor- 
baiting—a game he so richly enjoys—nor even for an essay in 
Catholic propaganda, for no one cuts a worse figure in this narrative 
than “ that evil Bishop,” Cauchon of Beauvais. He has simply 
set himself to re-tell, in the wonderful prose of which he is a 
master, the story of the great tragedy of the Maid, who was burt 
to death by Englishmen and Burgundians, because they were s0 
accustomed to victory that when they found a girl defeating them 
they took her for a witch. It was as hard to believe in saints in 
the fifteenth century as it is to-day. It was as hard then as it is 
now to see things. clearly that were right under your nose. But 
since the date of the Maid’s burning there has probably not been a 
single Englishman who has not thought of it with shame. And it 
took a French bishop to think of plausible excuses for it even then. 

Mr. Belloc’s style is his own. If this time he owes anything 
to anyone, it is, rather oddly, to the translators of the Bible. But 
he adds to it a detachment, an understanding of previous ages, 
which, in spite of his frankly partisan opinions, makes him the 
great historical writer that he is. He can get under the skin of a 
period. There is here no attempt to judge Joan’s enemies by 
twentieth-century standards. Not one of them is definitely 
labelled wicked, except the Bishop of Beauvais. Yet they burnt 
a saint—that is made perfectly clear, and no modern man will 
deny it. But, like most people who have burnt saints, they never 
realised what they were doing. They thought they were justly 
punishing ‘‘ the Armagnac’s whore ”—it makes us sick, even now; 
to think of that English soldier’s taunt, shouted from the walls 
of Orleans. ‘ At which word,” says Mr. Belloc, ‘“‘ she wept : but 
her Divine Ones comforted her.”” Among the Orleans garrisol 
were such names as these: Tom Reid, Pat Hull, Jack Burford, 
Dick Hawke, Tom Jolly, Black Harry, Hall, and Sand. Stout 
soldiers all, and strong in the justice of their cause; but on the 
next day the Maid took the town. 
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PRERER GER ED SOROS £9 69 99 on 9 ga ga pa en en gn gs gS 


THREE CONSOLATION PRIZE - WINNERS 
GOSS COPY-WRITING COMPETITION 


NOTE: In Tue New STATESMAN of March 9, the Brothers Goss, Tailors, offered prizes for the best four pieces of “copy” 


a 
SIRE RRIRE CR SRIEN CHIEN CHreN eH ORIEN 
Uneasy Slops* 


In a side gallery of the South Kensington 
Museum, sheltered from the sun, stands 
an array of plate glass cases. Perhaps 
you have seen them. They contain a 
collection of clothing varying in date from 
the Civil Wars to the Great Exhibition :— 
overcoats, jackets, waistcoats, breeches, 
and later—trousers. 
From time to time our contemporaries 
pass across their airtight cubical universe. 
Dowdy! Undoubtedly very dowdy! 
Colour dull and lacking distinction ! 
No viridian or gamboge for jackets. 
No ceruJean or Prussian blue for breeches. 
No flowered silk or figured satin for the 
waistcoat. A poor show! 
Of course we should have plenty to say 
on our side of the glass. Choice of 
colours, we should reply, very crude. 
Little subtlety of tone or harmony of 
pattern attempted. And as for dignity 
of line, well here we have it all our 
’ eee eS 
Stop a minute though. The cases are 
not all filled. There is a space waiting 
for the clothes of to-day. Whose will 
they be? Why those you are wearing 
now may be handed down to posterity 
in a glass case for critical comparison : 
Gentlemen’s “ Lounge Suit” of the 
Post-War Shavian Period. About 
1929. Presented by his family. 
Would they be able to stand up to their 
grandfathers of the Regency or their 
ancestors of the early George’s, or would 
the poor things feel uneasy slops in such 
a company ? 
In any case if you will pay a visit to the 
Brothers Goss at 15 Newgate Street they 
will guarantee to make you clothes, the 
materials and workmanship of which will 
stand comparison with any tailored in the 
City’s history—and incidentally (which you 
may think more important, as they do) suits 
made elsewhere to-day for nearly double 
their price. 


advertising their tailoring. 


b 








Never 
let 
her 


down ! 


Of course you would 
rather economise on 
yourself, and spend every 
penny on her. Still you 
must get clothes, and 
if you go to T. GOSS 
& COMPANY you will 
be paying for the clothes 
you get and not for the 
place they come from. 
Don’t imagine that she 
doesn’t notice the way 
you’re dressed, however 
fond she is of you. 
Even if she wouldn’t 
care herself, she minds 
what her girl friends 
are thinking. And that’s 
just how T. GOSS & 
COMPANY will look at 
it. They can help you 
to economise. But they 
will take care you don’t 
let her down. 


T.GOSS «Co. 


Artists in Tailoring, 
15 Newgate Street, 
London, E.C. 1. 





*Readers of THE NEw STATESMAN should note 
that no reference to Scotland Yard is here made 
or intended. 

t Add here information about price and terms, &c. 


NOTE: 





C 
SIS ISIS ISIS IS YOSSI LOIS 
Some Advantages 


of an 
Unpretentious Business 


It has become something of a maxim with 
us that an unpretentious business is a 
contradiction in terms. Perhaps it is our 
American friends—to whom, as the wag 
said, we owe so much—who have persuaded 
us to believe it. But, after all, there are 
some advantages, even to business, in lack 
of pretension, and this maxim is no truer 
than most. 


A business may be unpretentious because 
it can afford to be nothing else ; but, if 
this is not the case, its lack of pretension 
offers its clients three advantages worth 
considering. 


First, it means that its products must 
stand much more on their own merit than 
is the case with a widely advertised article 
which, in the end, comes to be bought more 
for the name than for its own sake. 


Secondly, it means that the expenses of 
production are reduced without fear of a 
reduction in the quality of the product. 
Pretension, from the clients’ point of view, 
is 90% waste. And quality is the one 
thing a purposely unpretentious business 
can never afford to tamper with. 


Thirdly, it means that the client, instead of 
dealing with some minor representative of 
the firm, meets the principals. There is 
no devolution of responsibility. 


The Tailoring business of the Brothers 
Goss is organized to offer its clients these 
and other advantages. No trouble is 
spared to obtain the best materials, all the 
cutting and fitting is done by the Brothers 
themselves, and the product—first-class 
tailoring—is to be had for a moderate price 
because the business refuses to waste its 
clients’ money on overhead expenses. 
Where there are no shop-fronts, no bad 
debts, no extensive advertising, there is 
little else to pay for but the cost of first- 
class skill and material. And these are 
things most men can afford. 


The first prize-winner’s copy was published in THE NeW STATESMAN of June 15. The three 
Consolation Prizes were won by (a) H. D. Barnes, Esq., Exton, near Exeter; (b) Walter A. L. 
Raeburn, Esq., 11, Woodchurch Road, London, N.W.6, and (c) M. Oakeshott, Esq., The Lodge, 


Little Shelford, Cambridge. 


The Brothers Goss feel that anything further, in this issue, concerning their business would be unreasonable! 


T.GOSS & CO.., Tailors for Gentlemen, 15 Newgate Street, E.C. 1 
SERS SSE SS GSS SS SSS VISSS 
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A point brought out more clearly by Mr. Belloc than by most 
previous writers is the religious fervour of Joan’s belief in the 
Divine Right of the Blood Royal. It happened to be poorly 
enough represented at the moment; yet she could write defiantly 
to the King of England, “and to you, Lord Bethfort [Bedford], 
who call yourself regent ” : 

Never believe that you can hold aught of the Realm of France 

No, by God, the Son of Mary! Charles the King will hold it, the 

right heir. For God the King of Heaven wills it so, as the Maid 

has revealed to him. 

On the vexed question of the ‘‘ Voices” Mr. Belloc has little 
to add. For the moment he is not inclined to argue about any- 
thing. His concern is only to tell the moving story of Joan’s 
triumph and martyrdom once again—and that he has done as 
nobody else could. 


MODERN SCIENCE AND 
PERSONALITY 


Science and Personality. By Wi11am Brown. 
versity Press. 12s. 6d. 


Modern Materialism and Emergent Evolution. 
McDovucatL. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 

Science has moved far from the days when Huxley said the 
scientist could find no room for “ spirit or spontaneity ” in his 
universe; both these books claim to tell us what status modern 
science can allow to personality. Dr. Brown hardly answers the 
question, but he has collected in one volume much of the material 
for an adequate answer. He begins by sketching Eddington’s 
views on physics and the emergent theory of evolution, and passes 
on to outline the new psychology. These chapters form the main 
part of the book both in quantity andin value. They should cure 
anyone who still fails to distinguish psycho-analysis from the 
wilder Freudianism, and who thinks a psycho-analyst must 
assume that the soul is a mob of dark lusts huddled behind their 
threshold guardian, or treats the body as a collection of erogenous 
zones draped round a skeleton. Dr. Brown’s wide experience 
of peace and war neuroses and his caution and sobriety make 
his statement one of the most clear and convincing introductions 
available. There follows a full account of a very characteristic 
sitting with the famous medium, Mrs. Leonard. Of this, as of 
most of her sittings, even the most hostile critic must say, ‘* Either 
survival or a very accurate and unconscious telepathy—but 
nothing quite conclusive for survival.” The book closes with 
a brief and very dogmatic outline of the nature of religion and 
of the author’s metaphysical position. It is weakest in making 
contact between the various views it seems to support; it starts 
many fascinating hares, but they run off in divergent directions. 

Relativity makes the universe a closed and complete system 
in which future, present and past are merely our abstractions; 
simultaneously atomic theory hints at an ultimate indeter- 
minism. For the emergent theory life and mind are new 
characters of certain complex material structures; but this 
makes survival impossible. Emergence and interaction are 
rival theories of the relation of mind and body; Dr. Brown 
endorses them both. The final contact between religion and 
psychology is also obscure. There is the interesting point that 
suggestion processes only succeed with patients who have the 
religious attitude, but no further explanation or evidence for 
it is offered. Dr. Brown also makes much of a distinction between 
individuality and personality. Individuality is the set of those 
characters which differentiate us from each other; personality 
is our power to appreciate beauty, truth and goodness. Now 
since these values are real, independently of our minds, the more 
personality we have the less we differ, and could we achieve 
full personality we should all be one. Personality, says Dr. 
Brown, is the universal in us. In appreciating truth, for instance, 
in following a theorem in Euclid my activity is identical with 
Euclid’s. If it differs—if I as a mathematician show individu- 
ality—lI fall into error. Here, again, the ways part. This should 
lead Dr. Brown to deny the value of individual differences, but 
his belief in survival, his endorsement of Christian doctrine, his 
view that religious experience is love and not absorption, all 
suggest that selves with their differences have an ultimate value 
and will be preserved. Despite these difficulties, Dr. Brown’s 
all-round equipment has enabled him to assemble much very 
interesting material of great variety in the category dear to 
Scottish booksellers—‘t Theology, Philosophy and Occult.” 


Oxford Uni- 


By WILLIAM 


ee 


Professor McDougall makes a good contrast. He asks one 
question and answers it, turning neither to the right nor left, 
“Can mind be explained mechanistically, or is there a distinct 
type of action we can call purposive? ”’ Professor McDougall 
sees that emergence is just as much his enemy as the old Victorian 
materialism. An emergent character or quality such as ming 
or life cannot survive its mechanism or act upon it, and if religion 
ethics and spiritualism require such survival and purposive 
freedom, then emergence must go. There are four characteristics 
of purposive action which Professor McDougall defies a mechanistic 
theory to explain. Such action is influenced by its goal; when 
it meets resistance it exerts more energy; when it finds a road 
blocked it tries a new one, and so with infinite variety; it stops 
at once when its end is achieved. His difficulty naturally arises 
in distinguishing life from mind. He makes a good case for a 
break in continuity between material and teleological causation, 
where emergence retains the continuity. But the line between 
life and mind is also difficult to draw, and Professor McDougall 
does not seem anxious, nor on his arguments able, to draw it, 
Yet religion and ethics and psychical research are quoted as 
implied in teleology, and we must draw our line clearly if we are 
not to attribute religion to the rotifer and survival to the spider, 
Does Professor McDougall hold that an organism is a single 
substance different in kind from matter, or does he hold it is a 
complex of two substances, one vital and one material? “] 
went to the station and weighed myself; I found I weighed ten 
stone and I pondered on human mortality.” Do all these “Is 
refer to a single substance, with different qualities? Emergence 
answers definitely, ‘‘ Yes.” But ought we to say, ‘ My will 
sent my body to the station and weighed it. My mind observed 
that my body weighed ten stone, and instigated my soul to ponder 
on the mortality of bodies ”’ ? 


A TEUTONIC INVASION 


German Literature as Known in England, 1750-1830. By 
V.SrockLtey. Routledge. 10s. 6d. 

‘** Nil mortalibus ardui est,”’ said Horace, and that was before 
Mr. Stockley had written this work. What he would have said 
if he had seen it can only be imagined. It would have been 
something vigorous. For Mr. Stockley has not only ploughed 
laboriously through vast masses of the dullest stuff ever written; 
he has read it all twice, first in German and then in English, and 
finally, like Plutarch with his Greeks and Romans, compared 
the two together. How, after accomplishing such a task, he 
has contrived to keep “his bosom franchised and allegiance 
clear’ to the rightful kings of literature, is a problem. But he 
has done it; and, what is still more astonishing, he has made a 
very interesting book out of some of the most unpromising 
materials ever gathered together. Those who, like Buckle, are 
fond of reading dictionaries, will find great pleasure in Mr. 
Stockley’s work; for, in fact, it is a dictionary, save only that 
it is not arranged in alphabetical order. 

Everybody knows that, till about 1780, the knowledge of 
German in England was scanty. Apart from the court, where 
George II. swore in the language, very few people troubled about 
it. Carteret, who knew everything, spoke it as he spoke Greek; 
and John Wesley, who would learn any language in order to 
preach in it, discoursed in German to the Hessian mercenaries; 
but it would be hard to name another eminent man of the time 
who was capable of such feats. Towards the end of the century, 
however, German literature began to creep over, and—partly 
in consequence of the war—people began to think that a nation 
which fought so well must also be able to write well. 

Nothing is more interesting, to the student of critical opinion, 
than the sort of literature that came in, and the views held upon 
it. Those were the days of Sturm und Drang, and it is hard 
to understand the effect which the Sturm und Drang works 
produced on our somewhat phlegmatic nation. For a long time 
Goethe was the author of Werther and Gétz, and of little besides; 
Schiller was known chiefly by The Robbers. Below these two, but 
almost more popular, were a crowd of story-tellers, of the blood 
and thunder type, whose works had an immense influence. It is 
to them that we owe the terror-tales of Mrs. Radcliffe, Monk 
Lewis’s Bravo of Venice and other ghastly performances, and 4 
whole school of mystery-mongers. Yet more noteworthy is the 
vogue of the charlatan Kotzebue, which lasted for a whole genera- 
tion, and which, as Crabb Robinson complained, continued in 
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BACHELOR'S 
DE 


The following exquisite Eg oy * taken from “My Lady 
icotine”’ by Sir J . Barrie. 
OON we are all in the old room again, 
Jimmy on the hearthrug, Marriot in the 
cane-chair; the curtains are pinned together 
with a pen-nib, and the five of us are smoking 
the Arcadia Mixture. 


Pettigrew will be welcomed if he comes, 
but he is a married man, and we seldom see 
him nowadays. Others will be regarded as 
intruders. If they are smoking common tobac- 
cos, they must either be allowed to try ours 
or requested to withdraw. One need only put 
his head in at my door to realise that tobaccos 
are of two kinds, the Arcadia and others. No 
one who smokes the Arcadia would ever at- 
tempt to describe its delights, for his pipe 
would be certain to go out. When he was at 
school, Jimmy Moggridge smoked a cane-chair, 
and he has since said that from cane to or- 
dinary mixtures was not so noticeable as the 
change from ordinary mixtures to the Arcadia. 


I ask no one to believe this, for the confirmed 
smoker in Arcadia detests arguing with any- 
body about anything. Were I anxious to prove 
Jimmy’s statement, I would merely give you 
the only address at which the Arcadia is to 
be had. But that I will not do. It would be 
as rash as proposing a man with whom I am 
unacquainted for my club. You may not be 
worthy to smoke the Arcadia Mixture. 

SIR ¥. M. BARRIE says... “What I 


call the ‘Arcadia’ in ‘My Lady Nicotine’ 
$s the Craven Mixture and no other.” 


2 ors 2I5 
Craven 


Mixture Tobacco 


Made by Carreras Limited, London. 


Ordinary or Broad Cut. Sold in Airtight Tins 
208.2/5. 402. 4/10. Also in Cartridge form. 














Ready To-day. 











Raftael 
Sabatini’s 


new novel of love and chivalry 


The Romantic 
Prince 


By the Author of “* Scaramouche” (157th thous.), etc. 
Obtainable everywhere, 7/6 


Send Post Card for Spring List No. 56. 


HUTCHINSON 


& Co. (Publishers) Ltd., Paternoster Row, E.C.4. 


Also Publishers o HUTCHINSON’S MAGAZINE 
and WOMAN, 1/- each, monthly. 














Mii 


+ SUMMER HOLIDAY 
= OR GIBRALTAR 
By NAOMI ROYDE-SMITH. 


Second Impression. 7s. 6d. net. 


New Statesman : “‘ She has carried out a task 
of enormous difficulty with a combination of 
strenyth and discretion that finally gives her 

= her own place among living novelists. She has 
taken the pretty, ignorant and limited flapper 
of the lower-middle classes and has made her 
a true and moving heroine of tragedy without 
forgetting, hiding or even glossing over one of 
her_ limitations.” 


AUTO 


—— = Other Novels cn 











= JOINING CHARLES, and other stories 


By ELIZABETH BOWEN 


author of The Hotel 6s. net. 
COUCOU 
By EVELYN PEMBER. 6s. net. 


KING LOG AND LADY LEA 


= By ALYSE GREGORY. 7s. 6d. net. 
THE MIDNIGHT BELL = 
= By PATRICK HAMILTON. 7s. 6d. net. 
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England long after the fraud had been detected in Germany. Of 
the innumerable imitations of Kotzebue, Mr. Stockley gives a 
full list. Sheridan’s Pizarro is, perhaps, the only one now re- 
membered. 

* But meanwhile deeper students had arisen, and wiser critics; 
the Taylors of Norwich, De Quincey, Coleridge, and, above all, 
Carlyle, were making known the real worth of the great German 
writers, and putting the others in their proper place. For the 
first time, too, something like accuracy in translation was appear- 
ing. Hitherto, as Mr. Stockley shows by numerous instances, the 
ignorance and carelessness had been amazing. Many of the ver- 
sions written, printed, and published were such as would ensure 
to-day a ‘“‘ plough” in the London Matriculation. ‘‘ Ich bilde 
mir ein, man verkennt uns’? masquerades as ‘‘ I suspect we are 
known’; ‘‘ Die Theilnehmung der Staaten” as ‘‘ the balance of 
power.” Even so late as 1820, such a man as Julius Hare thought 
it fitting to render Sintram after the following fashion : ‘“* He had 
learnt nothing of the wild breaking up (Aufbruch) of his knight ”’ ; 
‘**Furiously at length he tore himself up” (tobend riss er sich 
endlich in die Hohe); ‘**I must now look the pilgrim into his 
face’ (ich muss dem Pilger ins Gesicht schauen). Small wonder 
that people thought the German language clumsy and its literature 
grotesque. Not the least of the achievements of our great authors 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century is their gift to us of 
the wonderful German literature and of the Fausts, Wallensteins, 
and Ahnfraus of the German immortals. 


THE CHILTERNS 


The Penn Country and the Chilterns. By Ratreu M. Rosinson. 
Illustrated by Cuartes J. Batuurst. Lane. 15s. 


Those recently raised slogans, ‘‘ See England first ”’ (addressed 
to the native with a passport proudly in his pocket) and ‘“*‘ Come 
to England” (aimed at the sceptical foreigner), may be the 
despairing cries of a moribund country, but they do not lack 
justification. England, given the right conditions of weather, is, 
as Blake remarked for the edification of community singers, a 
green and pleasant land; and no part of it is greener or more 
pleasant than the Chiltern Hills, which, as Mr. Alfred Noyes so 
intelligently observed of Kew in lilac-time, are not far from 
London. That proximity to a spreading metropolis Mr. Ralph 
Robinson, whom one likes to suppose a descendant of his name- 
sake who translated the Utopia finds reason to lament. The 
‘rash of red roofs’ which has broken out in the country of his 
adoption irritates his sensitive skin; but he knows where to 
escape the infection in the folded solitudes of the higher hills 
and how to forget it in the contemplation of an older and healthier 
architecture, whether humble or patrician. He is, in fact, an 
expert and alluring guide among the moderate and comfortable 
uplands which are to be approached from the nearly suburban 
centres of Amersham and Great Missenden and Beaconsfield. 
He is an artist in escape, whether from the garden city or the 
petrolised high road. 

His refuge is in time as well as in space. The Chilterns are full 
of history. Being hills, they are the natural home of independent 
men. The Lollards haunted them before the Quakers. On the 
other hand, even when roads were at their worst, they were 
within easy reach of London. Hence the favour they have found 
with politicians. Their position is strategic. A Grenville might 
sulk at Dropmore and yet be in town directly it served his 
purpose. Whereas if a Grey betook himself to Howick, in far 
Northumberland, a revolution might be begun and ended before 
he had news of it. Mr. Robinson knows the history of his chosen 
country well. He has studied its records, and exhibits them 
without parade. 

His writing is excellent. The description of natural beauties 
is one of the most difficult tasks in literature. You may involve 
them in fantasy, like Mr. Belloc, but the power to evoke their 
essence is rarely vouchsafed. It is perhaps the quality of prose 
which is nearest allied to poetry. Kingsley had it supremely. 
Mr. Robinson, not having that rare and special gift, confines 
himself to simple statement, and his statement is always effective. 
He is never guilty of ‘‘ fine writing.” 

In Mr. Charles Bathurst’s twenty-five drawings, which accu- 
rately illustrate Mr. Robinson’s text, poetry, using the word to 
connote the something in any art which escapes precise definition, 
is everywhere manifest. He presents his subjects in their quiddity. 
His architecture is precise and satisfying, but what is most 





admirable in his manipulation of line and wash is the earthiness 
of his earth, the treeiness of his trees, the wateriness of his water 
and, perhaps above all, the airiness of his distances. He eschews 
the stylisation which is affected by so many of his contemporaries, 
and is content to stand in the great tradition of the English 
landscape painters of a hundred years ago. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Sciences and Philosophy. 
Stoughton. 15s. 

These are Dr. Haldane’s Gifford Lectures; the style of the lecture- 
room is in its pages. The subject is what is already known to the 
main body of the audience of students; the object is a re shufflin 
and a re-dealing of this knowledge. The way in which he has handled 
matter from scientific facts and the history of science and philosophy 
is admirable. His conclusions may be disputed; the knowledge 
behind them cannot be denied. The histories of movements of thought 
are given briefly, but clearly. The pros and cons are stated, and 
judgment is awarded. Occasionally, he pulls his audience up to think 
for themselves; then he drives them on to his own conclusion, at the 
point of bayonet of fact. The reader, more fortunately, can close the 
book and stop Dr. Haldane in his stride, while he works it out for 
himself. In Part I. of the book the wheat of the science of biology 
is sifted from the tares; and it is shown that, before the bread, the 
interpretation of life, can be made, the yeast of philosophy must be 
added: philosophy must fill the gap between science and life, 
Part II. indicates, but does not supply, the philosophy. The lecturer 
points out that a popular philosophy, in the name of Religion, has 
always existed and will continue to exist, in spite of the prophecies 
of Freud. Theology may fall; but never that Religion which has 
arisen from the people and is their own interpretation of life. The 
Sciences and Philosophy is not a “ popular”? work; but, because it is 
the spoken word, the style is simple and straightforward, without 
the baffling technicalities and unwieldy sentences of the ‘* text-book.” 
It is most readable. Dr. Haldane has a happy knack of illustrating 
his meaning by similes and examples which do not belong entirely to 
the province of science. 


By J. S. Haupane. Hodder and 


Poison in the Garden Suburb. By G. D. H. and M. Cote. 
7s. 6d. 

Mr. and Mrs. Cole have written another good book. Year by year 
they are developing and improving their technique in the art of writing 
detective stories. Their latest book is their best. It includes a 
recognisable portrait of a public, or semi-public, character, but its 
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A detail of delight— 
HE choice of a good Lining is 
simplified by *“COURTINE” 
LININGS, a standard range backed by 
the reputation of Courtaulds, Limited. 
Each quality, style and colour’ is 
guaranteed — against fading, splitting, 
discoloration. Your Tailor can supply 
a *COURTINE’” LINING J that 
will make your lounge suit, evening 
dress or overcoat a source of lasting 
pride and pleasure. 





Ask your Tailor to use only 
66 99 





If any difficulty in 
obtaining ‘‘ COUR- 
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write to the Manu- 
facturers: Cour- 
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Martin’s - le - Grand, 
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Stranger than Fiction ! 





BRITISH 
HISTORY 


By RAMSAY MUIR 


Author of “A Short History of the British 
Commonwealth,” etc., etc. 


With its human, living characters, dominating 
factors and sequences of startling events, no educated 
man or woman can fail to respond to the story of 
the Nation’s past. Here is an entirely new survey 
of the History of the British Peoples—a single 
continuous narrative, terse, vivid, clear and of 
absorbing interest. Into it are woven the stories 
of Scotland, Ireland, the Dominions and the 
Colonies, and also—up to a point—the history of 
America, as part of the story of England. 


This new book isnot a merefabridgment of the 
Author’s “ British Commonwealth.” Itlis an inde- 
pendent work, and is differentiated from others 
of the same class by many distinctive features. 


One Volume. Large Crown 8vo (5; x 8 inches). 
836 pages. Cloth boards, 7s. 6d. 


Obtainable from all Booksellers, or from 


GEORGE PHILIP & SON, Ltd. 








% THE HOGARTH PRESS 
GA 52 Tavistock Square, W.C. 





A NEW BOOK BY 


EDMUND BLUNDEN 
Nature in English Literature 


3s. 6d. net. 


Vol. 9 in THESHOGARTH LECTURES ON 
LITERATURE Series. 


“It is precisely this subdued romance which 
Mr. Blunden communicates to the reader... 
and this is the great merit of his book, though 
it also contains much sensitive criticism of the 


beauties of poetry.” —The Times. 





“ Light and amusing.” — The Times. 
The Foreigner in the Family 
By WILFRID BENSON 


7s. 6d. net. 

“A sophisticated and somewhat elegant version 
of the farcical tale .. . But Mr. Benson is no 
simple provider of light amusement, his char- 
acters are admirably and intelligently drawn.” 
—The Times. 
“A first novel of exceptional merit.”’ 

—Western Mail. 














How men 
keep slim 





Exercise, of course, is very 
helpful to the figure—but 
it need not be made a 
penance. A good deal of 
the ritual can be cut out if 
a little care is taken to avoid foods that contain under- 
cooked starch; and that means, above all things, 
eating Vita-Weat instead of ordinary bread or toast. 
Once you have taken to this wholewheat crispbread, 
with its pleasant “crunchiness” and delightful ripe- 
corn flavour, you will insist on having it at every 
meal. ‘The whole of the wheat—British wheati— 
goes into it, with all its precious vitamins. It is good 
for the digestion, corrects constipation, and may be 
eaten in any quantity without adding any unwanted 
inches to one’s circumference. 


Peek Frean’s 


Vita-Weat 


THE BRITISH CRISPBREAD 


FREE SAMPLE 


sent on application to 
Peek Frean & Co., Ltd., 
Dept. 9, Drummond Rd., 
London, S.E.16. 


WHEAT—WHOLEWHEAT—NOTHING BUT WHEAT 








Grocers and bakers sell it in 

cartons at 1/6 (containing 56 

pieces) and 10d., and in packets 
at 6d. and 2d. 
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chief interest lies in the ingenuity of the crime itself and the series 
of almost accidental revelations by which the crime is discovered. 
To readers of this type of popular fiction it can be recommended with 
the utmost confidence. This is an odd form of the literary art, but it 
holds so great financial possibilities that it is certain to be pursued and 
developed, and there are no writers who are working quite so steadily 
and intelligently at its development as Mr. and Mrs. Cole. We may 
pretty confidently expect that each of their books will be better than 
the last. 


The World’s Illusion. By Jacos WassERMANN. 
Lupwice Lewisoun. Allen and Unwin. 10s. 


This translation of Christian Wahnschaffe was first published in 1921 
in two volumes. The present one-volume edition is well printed and 
paged, and the book, in spite of its 400 pages, is quite manageable. 
Mr. Arnold Bennett wrote of the first edition: ‘‘ In my opinion this 
is the finest post-war German novel yet translated into English.” His 
opinion, no doubt, has changed since then. The World’s Illusion is an 
inflated pseudo-epical novel of European society before the war. It 
contains passages of real beauty and significance and a huge list of 
characters, most of whom are vividly sketched. But the hero, 
Christian Wahnschaffe, who gives up a large income and lives in the 
prostitutes’ quarter of Berlin, is an indescribable humbug and senti- 
mentalist. The novel is meant to be a sort of modern Morality, 
showing how even a millionaire’s son, satiated with boredom and 
fawning companions, can give up money and live reasonably. But he 
is more likeable, and his attitudes are less disgusting, when he is still 
merely a typical brainless, womanising bore. This part of the book 
is false; the rest is a magnificent canvas of society people living 
in Europe and America. 


The Voyage of the “‘ Annie Marble.” 
8s. 6d. net. 


One is tempted to call Mr. Forester an impossible writer, for so 
gaily, so attractively, does he write of his cruise along the rivers Seine 
and Loire that the reader’s continuous and all but irresistible impulse 
is to fling down the book in his haste to go and do likewise. He 
started from Rouen in a fifteen-foot punt-built dinghy fitted with an 
outboard motor and a camping cover, and, accompanied by his wife 
(and later by his sister, who brought out an emergency propeller from 
England), ascended the Seine past Paris and Fontainebleau to 
St. Mammes, stole an unsanctified march along the Canal du Loing 
and the Canal d’Orleans to the Loire, and so down that river to Nantes. 
In all, eleven weeks unhurried voyaging, at a total cost for the journey 
itself of some twenty-five pounds! Mr. Forester, who is a novelist of 
accomplishment and growing reputation, writes of his adventure— 
for it was all that—lightheartedly. He is concerned with the incidents 
of actual travel, the life and traffic of the river itself. He has something 
to say of the river beauty, but not much of the river towns. 


The Week-End Crime Book. By J. M. Watsu and Aupry BALpwIn. 
Hamilton. 3s. 6d. 

Murder and Mystery. By Evetyn Jounson and Gretra PALMER- 
Cayme Press. 7s. 6d. 

These two books might have been amusing; but they are not. 
Each of them consists of a series of crime problems reduced to its 
simplest elements. The reader is presented with a brief story of a 
crime, accompanied by sufficient clues—with some admixture of 
red herrings—to enable him, in the authors’ view, to solve the puzzle 
by using his wits. The solutions are then printed together at the end ; 
and in the case of Murder and Mystery sealed up with instructions 
that the reader is not to break the seal till he has been through the 
book and solved them all. Few readers will heed the injunction. 
For the plain truth is that crime stories, reduced to these simple 
elements, lose nearly all their point. Villains, victims, detectives and 
bystanders are one and all reduced to mere puppets, devoid of 
character or intelligible motive; and this makes it impossible to get 
up any real interest in them or their doings, or to care enough who 
was the villain to spend thought in attempting to discover his identity 
or his method. This is a pity; for Murder and Mystery especially 
contains some good ideas that would have made excellent material for 
a story properly worked out. The Week-End Crime Book also has 
one or two good ideas; but it is so abominably written as to be nearly 
unreadable by anyone who cares for the English language. 


English Girlhood at School. By 
University Press. 18s. 


Miss Gardiner has a very interesting subject, which she might have 
made appallingly dull. She has not only preserved but has enhanced 
its interest. Wisely, she has not allowed herself to be limited by her 
title, nor even by her sub-title, which is ‘*‘ A Study of Women’s Educa- 
tion through Twelve Centuries.” She has much to say of pedagogic 
practice and educational theory, but what she has actually written is 
a thorough study of the particular effect on women, their training 
and mental development, their opportunities in life and their status, 
of the larger cultured movements from the monasticism of the Middle 
Ages to the humanitarianism of the eighteenth century, from St. Jerome 
to Hannah More. And that constitutes a very valuable contribution to 
social history. Miss Gardiner’s method is, of course, that desidcrated 
of modern historians. She is meticulous in detail, minutely careful in 
reference to authorities. *¥ 

It is a hazardous thing, at this time of day, to make differentiations 
between the sexes. But it would seem that the present method of 
writing history is peculiarly suited to what our bolder ancestors would 
have called the feminine fancies. French historians there have, of 
course, long been. Back in the seventeenth century Mrs. de la Riviére 
Manley and the Comtesse d’Aulnoy wrote history—of a sort. More 
recently and more respectable there have been Agnes Strickland, Mrs. 
Markham and the really excellent Harriet Martineau. But no lady 
writer has yet shown herself equal to the cosmic sweep of a Gibbon or 


Translated by 


By C. S. Forester. Lane. 


Dorotuy GanrpDINER. Oxford 





the brilliant generalisation of a Macaulay. It has been left for our 
age of specialisation to set women and men on a par as historians 
Nothing better in historical writing has been done in the last decade 
than Dr. Eileen Power’s book on medieval nunneries or Miss George's 
study of the conditions of life in eighteenth-century London, And 
Miss Gardiner’s survey is well worthy to be ranked with these. 


West African Secret Societies: Their Organisation, Officials ang 
Teaching. By Captain F. W. Burr-Tuomprson. Witherby. 21s, 
As a popular exposition of West African culture and of the native 
mind as it considers the fundamental facts of existence, this review 
of the secret societies of West Africa could hardly be improved upon 
As Captain Butt-Thompson points out, these societies came into 
being at a time when tribal traditions were first seriously threatened 
and, becoming the repositories of all the conceptions of art and culture 
and learning and wisdom the tribes possessed, naturally passed into 
being the teachers of those things, and the only teachers. Hence g 
review of their activities includes that of the whole West African 
culture, social, legal, ethical, religious and scientific. Particularly 
interesting is Captain Butt-Thompson’s investigation of magic and 
medicine, which he enables us to see as the beginnings of a true science, 
A real empirical knowledge of curative herbs is seen to go hand in 
hand with the hocus-pocus of sympathetic magic; and the value of 
hypnosis and a good “ bedside manner”? is clearly as patent to the 
African medicine man as it is to the Harley Street physician. One 
amusing custom of the native doctor is to dose the whole family so as 
to produce a sympathetic atmosphere for the real invalid. Even 
after a scientific training the native doctor will not entirely discard 
the old methods, and the application of a diploma to the forehead of a 
sufferer has been known to cure a bad headache. Captain Butt- 
Thompson is especially to be congratulated on his lucid explanation of 
fetish, about which there has been so much misunderstanding, and his 
relation of it to tabu. As he justly says, where a rag blessed by a 
society priest will keep a scoundrel from making a raid on virtue 
there must be at least an element of good in it. 


The Life and Works of Alfred Aloysius Horn. Edited by Ernetrepa 
Lewis. III.: The Waters of Africa. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

This third blast of the trumpet reveals Aloysius Horn once more 
as an instrument of very limited range. It would appear that in the 
first volume his few notes were played upon with the utmost dexterity, 
and all that remains is repetition. It would be interesting, possibly, 
to see him in the full tide of his literary glory, but here we have him 
still in Africa and the lodging-house, with no hint of future fame even 
in prospect (save in his imagination), coming each week to Mrs. Lewis 
with his scrap of story and all too ready to pour out the reflections of 
an idiosyncratic rather than profound mind. He grows intoxicated 
upon generalisations as other men upon alcohol. ‘“ Aye, ’tis the 
Virgin and Child keeps the world from disaster: pleases the savage 



































Arnold Bennett 


in the Evening Standard says: 


““A House is Built is beyond 
question a very notable novel. 
It has deeply impressed me. 
Its quality is epical. Time 
marches through it in the 
grand manner. And the 
emotional! power is maintained 
right to the end—which is 
rare in any book by any 
author. My opinion is that 


A HOUSE 
iS BUILT 


is a major phenomenon of 
mcdern fiction. Not one 
scene, not three scenes, but 
many scenes in it are mag- 
nificest.”’ 


By M. BARNARD ELDERSHAW 
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Whether judged by its mechanical efficiency or 
the beautiful coachwork available, the Sunbeam 


is a remarkable car. Not only on the racing 
track, where it carries all before it, but in the 
hands of private owners its performance is 
supreme, whilst the present range of models 
might truly be described as representing the finest 
examples of the modern coachbuilders’ art. 
Take an early opportunity of seeing and trying 
one of the latest Sunbeams for yourself. 


SUNBEAM 


THE SUPREME CAR 


Built in five chassis types, 16 h.p. six cylinder to 

35 h.p. eight cylinder—all with central chassis 

lubrication. Chassis prices from £425. Complete 
cars from £550. 


Tue SunBEAM Motor Car Co., Ltp., WoLVERHAMPTON. 
Lendon Showrooms and Export: 12 Princes St., Hanover Sq., W. 1 























SUNBEAM 


It is wise to go to Pass and Joyce 
for your SUNBEAM, for their 
selection is as wide as their ex- 
perience of this superb make, and 
they have been distributing 
SUNBEAM cars for a number of 
years. At the Showrooms you can 
see all kinds of models—chassis with 
standard bodies, and chassis with 
special coachwork, including the 
“Foursome” Collapsible Coupe, 
the exclusive creation of Pass and 
Joyce, on the 16 h.p. 6-cylinder 
chassis. You will get the best advice 
in the world on the SUNBEAM 
if you consult Pass and Joyce. 


16 h.p. 6-cyl. Sunbeam 
* Foursome’ Collapsible 
Coupe. Seats four under 
thehead. Weymannor 
Coachbuilt construction 
Optional finish - £725 


PASS»JOYCE 


373-375 EUSTON ROAD, N.W.1 
46-47 PALL MALL, S.W.1 
24-27 ORCHARD STREET, W.1 
And at 104 Deansgate, MANCHESTER. 


How to choose your 
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and detracts his attention from the Tree of Knowledge: haven’t the 
priests always known that disaster’s liable to come with knowledge ?— 
all this Socialism . . . nothing in the world but indigestion after some 
ignorant feller’s been getting at the Tree of Knowledge.” His story, 
which looks back to old days on the African east coast, is, at any rate, 
full of incident; but the conversations, the rambling comments of an 
old man upon all things under the sun, are but compact of prejudice 
and the misreadings of a limited personal experience. Aloysius Horn 
has a given number of reactions to all situations, and we very soon 
become familiar with them. The publisher offers this book—not as 
mere entertainment, but as “ a serious indictment of the Mohammedan 
slave trade, a remarkable and curiously impassioned plea to the 
Christian Church not to forget its bold duties in an Africa threatened 
by the colossal figure of the Camel Driver.”” We may allow him his 
little joke. 


About Motoring 
THE SIX-CYLINDER CHEVROLET 


HERE is no rest for the magnates at the head of the mass 

I production departments of the British motor industry, 

Now that they have fought and defeated the invader in 
the sphere of cheap four-cylinder cars, they are confronted with 
another battle. Various foreign factories have commenced a 
counter-offensive with low-priced six-cylinder cars. I have 
already written about the excellencies of the Citroen Six, 
To-day I am outlining the great attractiveness (despite one serious 
handicap) of the six-cylinder Chevrolet. It can safely be 
prophesied that in the near future battle will be joined around 
six-cylinders far below the prices now asked for such cars. The 
Chevrolet—fortunately for us—was designed for a special offensive 
on the American market. Splendid value as it unquestionably is, 
it suffers under our taxation scheme from an annual impost of £27, 
which must limit its British sales quite enormously. It is only 
fair to add that as yet we do not know how well it wears, for it is 
a tolerably recent introduction. But this point is probably 
negligible. Most of the remarkably cheap cars will continue to 
run for much the same length of time, the exact period varying 
with the manner of their use and upkeep. Their defect is not 
that they break up or grow troublesome after, say, 50,000 miles, 
but that they tend to become intolerably noisy. The owner 
contrasts their miniature orchestra of squeaks and rattles with 
the trim silence of a newly-made car of the same class; and 
manages somehow or other to afford a new car about every second 
year. The Chevrolet probably duplicates this typical behaviour. 
It will doubtless run for at least 100,000 miles, assuming sensible 
maintenance; but will grow noisier in the process. The kind of 
overhaul which will restore pristine silence to an ageing chassis 
of the cheaper breed is too expensive to be worth while in view 
of the low cost of a new car. So we will debit the Chevrolet with 
one bad mark only for its high annual tax, and proceed to study 
its virtues. 

* * * 

In the first place it is a six-cylinder at the price of a four. 
That is to say, it runs very smoothly; cruises at 50-55 miles an 
hour without a sign of fuss; climbs all ordinary hills on top gear; 
can be checked and re-accelerated on tolerable gradients without 
clamouring for a gear change; starts from rest on second gear; 
and gets through a normal journey without inflicting either engine 
or gear noise on the occupants of a closed body. But these claims 
ean be made for any six-cylinder; and the Chevrolet has certain 
special virtues. The engine, as the tax proves, is really quite 
a large unit; and it happens to be efficient as well as large. 
But the chassis is quite short and light and small. And the body 
naturally matches the chassis—it is just large enough to 
accommodate its cargo in comfort. When you place a good and 
powerful engine in a smallish car you automatically get a high 
performance; and the climb and acceleration of a Chevrolet are 
quite out of the ordinary. I tested one against a British-built 
car more than double the price; and if either car could claim 
any definite vantage on a long cross-country journey full of 
gradient and corners, it was not the Britisher. The performance, 
in fact, is quite amazing at the price, and does not seem to be 
purchased by extravagant fuel consumption. It is possible to 
register twenty-five miles to the gallon in slow straight-away 
touring. The consumption rises with the speed, but is better 
than the normal 20-h.p. figures at any speed, or was on the 
particular car which I tested. I find that very few twenties 
cover twenty miles on a gallon at the comparatively high 
travelling speeds which are now usual; the typical figure ' 
17-18 m.p.g. The Chevrolet is almost a 30-h.p., and seems to 
be capable of 20-22 miles per gallon even when it is overdriven. 

* * * 

The brakes are excellent on short acquaintance. I have never 

liked the external band type of brake, which the Chevrolet 





designer elects to use on his rear drums (he is not so foolish as t 
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COMPANY MEETING 


NATIONAL BANK OF NEW 
ZEALAND 


A GOOD YEAR FOR EXTERNAL TRADE 


The fifty-seventh ordinary general meeting of the National Bank 
of New Zealand, Limited, was held on Wednesday at 17 Moorgate, E.C. 

The Hon. William Pember Reeves (the chairman), in the course of 
his speech, said: You will observe the deposit and current accounts 
are reduced from £12,088,000 to £10,567,000, a difference of about 
{1,500,000. As a matter of policy we decided to pay off a large pro- 

rtion of our long-dated deposits in London rather than continue 
them at high rates of interest. 

Bills receivable and discounted show a net decrease of £740,000, 
whilst advances on securities and current accounts are increased by 
{£1,150,000, and now stand at £10,362,000, as compared with {9,212,000 
a year ago. We are satisfied that these are well spread, and that a 
very large proportion of them are of an entirely liquid character. 

So far as possible our resources are made available for the develop- 
ment of trade, and, as I have said before, wherever it can be done 
consistently with the resources of the bank, that policy is being 
maintained and extended. The average percentage of our advances to 
deposits over the last five years has been just over 89 per cent. 

Landed property and premises stand at {606,000 at March 31st 
this year, as compared with £572,000 in 1928. 

I think you will agree that the balance sheet discloses a very liquid 
position. Our net profit, after paying a bonus to the staff of £11,800, 
is £290,600, which shows a small increase of some £800. We have 
again placed £10,000 to premises, and have allocated £11,000 to pension 
and gratuity funds. 

We propose to pay you the same dividend and bonus as last year. 
The carry-forward shows a decrease of £11,000 as compared with 1928, 
but, at £155,000, is considerably more than six months’ dividend and 
bonus. I see no reason to anticipate less favourable business condi- 
tions in the future. 


BANKING FIGURES. 
The figures of the six banks in the Dominion for the March quarter, 
1929, show the position of deposits and advances as under : 





Deposits (exclusive of Government) 55,346,000 
Advances ns a. as 46,360,000 
Excess of deposits 8,986,000 

As compared with the previous year: 
Deposits increased by ... 5,388,000 
Advances increased by 290,000 
Increase in banking resources £5,098,000 


Of the increase of £5,388,000 in deposits, the greater portion—over 
£4,000,000—is under the heading of fixed deposits. This is largely due 
to the 5 per cent. rate granted for twenty-four months’ deposits, a rate 
which was, however, reduced by one-half per cent. on July 9th, 1928. 
This reduction has apparently steadied the tendency to invest surplus 
funds in such deposits. 

Corresponding with the decrease in the rate of interest allowed by 
the banks on fixed deposits, the rate of interest on overdrafts was 
lowered in July by one-half per cent., the minimum rate for best 
accounts being now 64 per cent. 

It is a pleasure to be able to dwell on another very good year of 
external trade. For the financial year to March 31st, 1929, the over- 
seas trade of the Dominion was: Exports, £57,154,000; imports, 
£45,106,000; excess of exports, £12,048,000. Last year the excess of 
exports was £10,540,000, so that the year just closed shows an improve- 
ment of £1,508,000. Increases are shown under both headings : 
Exports, £2,194,000; imports, £686,000. 

The figure for exports is the highest ever recorded, and is, I think, 
bound to lead to greater increase in imports in the current year. As 
before, the main bulk of exports comes under the headings of dairy 
produce, wool, frozen meat, hides, skins, and tallow. Dairy produce 
1S an easy first, with a value of nearly {20,700,000. Wool comes 
second, with about {15,600,000; and frozen meat third, with almost 
exactly {9,500,000. Hides, skins, and tallow, taken together, were 
valued at £4,500,000. No other export approached these. 

Turning to the imports, motor vehicles, motor spirit and motor 
tyres amounted in value to just about £6,000,000, and North America, 
as before, dominates the motor market. 


THE Bawnk’s SETTLED POLIcy. 

With regard to the attacks which I regret to notice are made on 
the banks trading in the Dominion from time to time, I have no 
authority to speak for the other banks, but for our own company 

can only say that it has been our settled policy to help primary 
Producers in New Zealand in every legitimate way. We have a large 
Connection with them and very many solid and valued clients, but to 
suggest that your dividends mainly come from profits made by us 
out of our business with farmers and farmers’ companies is, I can 
assure you, altogether incorrect. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, and a dividend 
at the rate of 12 per cent. per annum for the six months ended March 
31st last was declared, together with a bonus of 2 per cent. for the 
year, both free of income tax. 
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PRUDENTIAL 
anticipates 

your 

plans ! 


What will be your income in 1934? 


It is almost certain to grow during the 
next five years, but you need not wait 
until 1934 to secure the cover for your 
family which you will then be able to 
afford. 


Under what is called a Convertible Term 
Policy you may secure now the maximum 
life insurance—for example an immediate 
cover of £2,000 for a yearly outlay of 
£30-£40 if under 40 years of age—and 
any time during the next five years, 
whatever the state of your health, you 
have the option of converting the 
policy into an Endowment Assurance 
for £2,000, payable in 15 years (or 
longer if desired) at reduced rates. 


The scheme is a simple one and is 
particularly advantageous to men whose 
incomes are steadily growing. 


Post us the form below (or copy on 
notepaper) and we will quote you 
according to the sum for which you 
wish to be assured. 


Tothe PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., Ltd. 
Holborn Bars, E.C. 1. 


Please send me a quotation, under your Con- 
vertible Term Policy Scheme, for a Sum Assured 


RR Cee ee Ie ee RN 
(Full designation) 


Address 
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desert the internal type for his front wheels). But in actual 
practice I could detect nothing amiss, though the car’s speed and 
acceleration force a driver to take close stock of his brakepower. 
nF » * * 

The bodywork is good looking enough, and modern methods of 
construction and colouring have lifted the cheap body to the 
same level of durability as one which is medium-priced. It 
actually has six lights, all equipped with winding mechanism. 
The suspension is quite admirable on most sorts of going, but one 
small trace of the low price peeps out in this respect. There are 
no proprietary shock absorbers, such as one would be sure to 
find on a six-cylinder at a more normal figure. The springs 
themselves incorporate damping leaves, which are possibly 
preferable to damping drums on roads just short of perfection. 
But the check action of such leaves is altogether too trifling to 
cope with a real he-man bump, or even with the familiar corruga- 
tions manufactured by bus services. As every road passes 
through the corrugation stage between the two extremes of 
re-surfacing and potholes, this car must be slowed down quite a 
lot on certain roads, simply because its suspension is designed 
down to a price. Still on all ordinary roads the suspension may 
be passed as perfectly satisfactory. I think this car will be a most 
profitable agency in countries where tax is not based upon horse- 
power; and for any owner who wants a cheap six, and does not 
object to £27 tax, it is a very sound purchase in Great Britain. 
But its chief interest is that it exhibits a red light to the home 
industry. If an American maker can supply a car of this sort at 
£240 in spite of safeguarding, and ocean freights, and insurance, 
we dare not rest on our laurels. In America it sells at a figure 
which makes it an absolute miracle; and Henry Ford must lie 
awake at nights worrying about it. R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


MSTERDAM is now the only important financial centre in 
A the world where money is relatively cheap. If one went 
l by the official published rates, Paris would seem to be 
entitled to this distinction, but in practice it is well-nigh impossible 
to get credits there, whereas in Amsterdam money is actually 
obtainable. The growth of Amsterdam as an _ international 
monetary and investment market is extraordinary. Before the 
war it was of some importance, but only in a small way, whereas 
now it is a more important factor in international finance than 
Paris, ranking only after New York and London in this respect. 
The expulsion from England of the German banks has contributed 
materially to this state of affairs, to the detriment of London as a 
financial centre, for the German banks have transferred their 
activities to Amsterdam, and their “‘ paper ” is discounted by the 
Netherlands Bank in the same way as that of the Dutch banks. 
One hears in financial circles here in Amsterdam some misgivings 
as to the great role played by Germany in the Dutch market as a 
borrower. Of £25,000,000 of foreign loans placed in Holland last 
year, no less than £12,000,000 was for account of German borrowers, 
and if one reckons in undertakings that are really German 
although nominally foreign, ¢.g., Associated Rayon Corporation 
(U.S.A.), this figure would be increased. 
* * * 

Although the United States is now the greatest creditor 
country in the world, it is noteworthy that American issues of 
capital are continually being placed in Holland, particularly in 
the field of public utilities. From the early days of American 
railroad construction, the Dutch have always had a predilection 
for American public utility undertakings, and have done very 
well out of them. As a sign of the activity of Amsterdam as an 
international stock market, I need merely cite the following 
foreign issues which have been made here within the past few 
days: 7,500 Convertible $6 Cumulative Preferred shares of no 
par value of the General Gas and Electric Corporation (U.S.A.), 
30,000 Ordinary shares of 500 Swiss frances each of the Inter- 
nationale Gesellschaft fiir Chemische Unternehmungen, Basel 
(a subsidiary of the Great German chemical combine, I.G. 
Farbenindustrie), and a large parcel of Compania Argentina 
de Petroles ‘ Astra” securities. 

* * * 

Trade and industry are very flourishing here. That there is 
no unemployment problem was shown recently by the statement 
that Philips, the great electric lamp and radio undertaking, had 
acquired another business in Germany because they had absorbed 
all the skilled labour available in their branch in Holland. Dutch 
investors have, however, in a large measure succumbed to the 
temptations offered by American stocks, and as a result the 
shares of Dutch industrial and commercial undertakings give 
higher yields than is generally the case in Great Britain and the 
United States; when one bears in mind that in their financial 
policy the Dutch are probably the most conservative people in 


Seem 


the world, with a strong tendency to pile up big reserves, open 
and “internal,” some Dutch shares at present prices seem 
attractive. Among Dutch companies of international import. 
ance, apart from the numerous banks, are Van Berkel’s Patent 
makers of the bacon-slicing machines that are to be found all 
over the world; Enka, the most ably managed of the great 
Continental rayon companies; Margarine Unie, the amalgama. 
tion of Van den Berghs and Jurgens; Philips (already men. 
tioned); and, of course, Royal Dutch Petroleum. Then there 
are two or three big shipping companies, and any amount of 
plantation companies. It is a strange fact that of all the 
European peoples only the Dutch are successful growers of 
tobacco. English companies owning mixed plantations in the 
East have found it necessary sooner or later to sell out to the 
Dutch that part of their business relating to the cultivation of 
tobacco. 
* ad * 


With regard to rubber, there is a much more confident feeling 
here, and I am told there has been some good buying of rubber 
shares from well-informed quarters. From some of the leadi 
personalities in the banks doing business in the Dutch Indies 
I learned some interesting facts with regard to native rubber, 
Contrary to the view I hear expressed in London, these authorities 
are of opinion that native competition in regard to rubber pro. 
duction will be a rapidly declining factor. According to them, the 
small native land proprietor in the Dutch Indies has practically 
abandoned the cultivation of rice and other foodstuffs, has 
planted rubber trees and then farmed out the work to landless 
natives on a fifty-fifty basis, with the object of being able to live 
without working himself. Iu other words, he is becoming highly 
civilised. The increased demand for luxuries, together with the 
decreased production of food, has resulted in the cost of living 
being very much higher, and with rubber at its present low price 
it is hardly worth while for the native cultivators to go on pro- 
ducing. As it is, I am told that native production is attended by 
great abuses. Dirt and other foreign substances are added to 
the rubber by both the native cultivators and the Chinese middle- 
men, and when it is shipped by barge the rubber is frequently 
fastened underneath the vessel instead of being carried inside it, 
in order that it shall absorb as much water as it will hold. If 
the British and Dutch companies can bring the cost of production 
down to 4d. per English lb., the opinion here is that native rubber 
will practically cease to be produced. A. Emit Davies. 








INVEST 


TO GIVE YOUR CHILDREN 
A START IN LIFE 


You can invest small sums with 
the security of a deposit account 
yet obtain a greater dividend, by 
investing in the Ist, 2nd and 3rd 
Co-Operative Investment Trusts. 
By so investing you can build up 
a fund which you can hand over 
to your children when they decide 
upon their career. The Ordinary 
Shares in the 1st, 2nd and 3rd Co- 
Operative Investment Trusts have 
paid 7% per annum 
since their inception, 
These shares are 2/- 
with an entrance fee of 
3d Money can be with- 
drawn quickly and divi- 
deads allowed to accu- 


mulate in the form of shares, All 
money invested in the Trusts is 
pooled and spread over 700 invest- 
ments in 37 different countries. 
These investments are in the care 
of a board of financial experts who 
watch and control them with the 
greatest vigilance. Remember that 
every smaii sum invested means 
that by so much are your children 
less hostages to fortune. Over 
“The Big Company poe eyed —- 
for tke Smal! Man” ve put their saving 


in the Trusts. Investi- 
st QND g& BRD 


gate this matter 





thoroughly. Post the 
enquiry form to obtain 
free information. 


Capital exceeds =F aWESERMENT ys 
erman 
nad TRUSTS A. Emil Davies, LCC, 


—- POST THIS ENQUIRY FORM ar ere) 
FIRST, SECOND AND THIRD CO-OPBRATIVE INVESTMENT TRUSTS 
BROAD STREET HOUSE, LONDON, E.C.2 | 

Please send me complete information about your Trusts 
including new bookiet, “700 Investments in One. 
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